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WPA Girds for the Winter 




From breadline to payline through WPA operations in Washington 



Will Find Employment 

For Thousands in 

Nation 9 s Capital 

WPA Administrator, District of Columbia. 

THE Works Progress Administration's policy of 
providing useful work for persons actually in 
need in the District of Columbia will be con- 
tinued during the Winter months. This program will 
prevent unnecessary hardships among families that 
otherwise would suffer acutely at this time of the 
year. 

Most WPA activities, which now employ about 
12,000 men and women, will be maintained with some 
adjustments anticipated with the approach of cold 
weather. Every effort will be made to keep men 
employed on those projects which might fall off dur- 
ing the coming months. Wherever possible.workers 
on seasonal jobs will be reassigned to other work, 
assuring them of an income during this most trying 
period. 

Sewer, highways and park construction decline in 
Winter, while inside work, such as building repairs 
and painting, will show an increase. The production 
of fuel at the District wood yard will be stepped up 
to provide needy families with firewood and at 



the same time absorb workers dropped from other 
projects. 

Figuring an average of four persons to a family, 
the WPA is giving work to about 12,000, at the same 
time providing a livelihood for approximately 
48,000 residents of the Capital. In addition to this 
immediate direct benefit, a steady flow of workers' 
dollars is reaching merchants, landlords and other 
business channels. 

The sewer department alone, for instance, will 
maintain its WPA force of 1,000 workers throughout 
the Winter. However, because of the reduction in 
new house construction and severe weather condi- 
tions, laborers on sanitary sewer projects will prob- 
ably lose about 10 per cent of their working days 
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during January, February and part of March. Every 
effort will be made to give them an opportunity to 
make up this lost time. 

Replacement and storm water sewers will give em- 
ployment to larger numbers than during the Summer 
months, while the District Repair Shop will probably 
increase its force. 

A reduction of about 20 per cent is inevitable in 
the force of 700 employed on parks projects, but it 
is expected that no difficulty will be experienced in 
finding other jobs for the men deprived of work 
there. The parks program included a golf course in 
Anacostia, six playgrounds, work on 60 small reser- 
vations, improvement of Georgetown Channel, new 
roads and other activity. 

Sixteen WPA projects have been completed in 
the District of Columbia, while 69 are in active oper- 
ation. Sixteen other projects are classed as "sus- 
pended," meaning that their progress is dependent 
on completion of related work. Highways, for in- 
stance, are dependent on sewer projects, landscaping 
is contingent on completion of construction work. 

An idea of the magnitude of WPA operations in 
the District may be gained from the following diver- 
sified accomplishments: 

Miles of new highways already have been built. 

Extension of the city sewer system is nearly com- 
pleted. 

Hundreds of adults are being taught to read and 
write; children of working mothers or from under- 
privileged families are cared for in nursery schools. 

Hot lunches are being served needy school chil- 
dren, while disabled and blind are given vocational 
training. 

Records are being compiled and modernized in 
various government offices. 



Boiling Field is being improved, giving the Capital 
excellent military airport facilities. 

Various institutions are being renovated, their 
grounds landscaped and their roads resurfaced. 

Numerous playgrounds have been built, while 
three score recreational centers have been provided. 

Many thousands of garments are being made by 
woman workers in WPA sewing rooms for needy 
families and inmates of charitable institutions. 

Health has been advanced through many hospital 
projects and the construction of a tuberculosis camp 
for District children. 

Opportunity for expression in music, art and the- 
atrical work has been provided. 

While these are but a few of the projects, there is 
hardly a section of Washington that has not bene- 
fited permanently under WPA. In accomplishing its 
primary purpose — providing jobs for the unemployed 
— WPA has carried out a program of civic construc- 
tion, improvement and beautification whose worth 
can not be calculated in dollars and cents. 

An indication of the value of this work can be 
gained from the fact that more than $1,200,000 has 
been spent to date on the highway program. Most 
of this has gone for labor. 

In highway work a larger force will be necessary 
during the Winter months, when grading and re- 
moval of trees and other obstructions will keep 
approximately 1,500 men employed. 

Determined to maintain operations on a consistent 
scale, District WPA officials are highly gratified at 
the prospect of still being able to build on a sound 
basis and that operations this Winter will assure an 
opportunity for productive toil for thousands of men 
and women unable to find private employment. 




'The Woodyard," hub of WPA operations in District of Columbia 



Magical Greenbelt Is Rising; 
Model Maryland Community 



By 



Administrator, Resettlement 
A dministration 



GREENBELT will celebrate 
its first anniversary Oc- 
tober 12. It was just a year 
ago that 500 men from the tran- 
sient lodges in Washington went 
on the job at Berwyn Heights, 
Md., and started clearing away 
underbrush and trees on the 2,000- 
acre tract that now is occupied 
by the rising town. 

Today land where these men 
first went to work is 15 feet under 
water, the site of a recreational 
lake created by their efforts. Near 
its shores are the rapidly rising 
forms of almost 1,000 dwellings 
to house Greenbelt's future resi- 
dents, together with stores, shops, 
and community buildings. 

And last, but by no means least, 
the men who a year ago filled the 
transient lodges of the District of 
Columbia have gradually taken 
their places as regular working 
members of society. One tran- 
sient lodge has already closed, 
and it appears possible that the 
second one will follow suit in the 
near future, as more and more of 
the men, now steady workers, 
find homes of their own. 

Greenbelt has been one of the 
largest work projects in the 
United States. In addition to 
giving employment to the occu- 
pants of the District's transient 
lodges, Greenbelt has been the 
largest single source of jobs for 
the unemployed in the vicinity of 
the project and in the District of 
Columbia. Trainloads of work- 
ers come to the project daily from 
Washington and Baltimore. More 
than 4,000 men are now employed 
at Greenbelt, the majority being 
relief workers. 

But Greenbelt is something far 



more than a huge relief project. 
It is in fact one of the outstanding 
demonstrations in new methods 
of community building in the 
United States. As such it is a 
first class example of how the pre- 
viously unemployed labor of thou- 
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sands of Americans can be util- 
ized in constructing a better en- 
vironment for American life. Not 
only the 1,000 families who next 
winter will move into Greenbelt, 
but the hundreds of thousands of 
American families who in years 
to come will benefit from the 
ideas of better town planning in- 
volved in Greenbelt's demonstra- 
tion, will appreciate this fact. 

Town planning as practiced at 
Greenbelt, and at its two sister 
projects near Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and Milwaukee, Wis., is closely 
associated with regional land 
planning. Greenbelt, for example, 
fits into the area covered by the 
Washington - Baltimore Regional 
Plan, that was prepared by 
planning agencies of Maryland 
and the District of Columbia. 
Its location has been deter- 



mined with reference to both 
existing and future transportation 
systems, recreation areas, and 
other public and private develop- 
ments. It has been located near 
main highways, but through traffic 
does not traverse the town. 

An important feature of Green- 
belt, in fact the feature which has 
given the town its name, is that 
the village itself, which is residen- 
tial in character, is surrounded 
by an area of woodland and 
farms which will prevent indus- 
trial developments or other en- 
croachments from spoiling the 
quality of the town and running 
down property values. This was 
one of the reasons why an area of 
slightly more than 2,000 acres was 
acquired for the town itself. It 
makes possible the location of the 
homes and business block in the 
center of the tract, leaving space 
for future expansion and beyond 
that, room for a protective "green- 
belt" of woodland and small 
farms. It is another reason why 
the town is being built adjacent 
to the National Agricultural Re- 
search Center, the world's largest 
agricultural experiment station, 
operated by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

Growing from the original 
small Beltsville farm, the National 
Agricultural Research Center 
now encompasses approximately 
15,000 acres of land. A large por- 
tion is devoted to farm experi- 
mental work. Other portions of 
the Center are to be developed by 
the Biological Survey, for wild 
life protection, by the Forest 
Service for forest experiment, 
and by the Soil Conservation 
Service for experimental work in 
preventing soil erosion. The ex- 
istence of these 15,000 acres of 
publicly owned land right next to 
the Greenbelt town, will serve as 
a tremendous protective area. 

The greenbelt area surround- 
ing the town has a more immedi- 
ate interest to the residents. Many 



of the workers who have during 
the last year contributed their ef- 
forts to the development of the 
project have spent most of their 
time working in the woods and 
fields of outlying parts of the prop- 
erty. Trails and paths have been 
built through groves of trees that 
were formerly a tangled mass of 
thicket. The old Indian springs, 
where tribal ceremonies were 
held before the time of the white 
man, have been cleared out and 
picnic areas made available in 
their vicinity. The future resi- 
dents- of Greenbelt, and of other 
towns that may be built on a sinr- 
ilar plan, will not have to take 
long, hot rides on street cars or 
buses to find a little peace in the 
countryside. The greenbelt area 
brings this within a few minutes 
walk of their front doors. 

Chief among the recreational 
features of Greenbelt, that will 
contribute much to the happiness 
of its residents, is the 24-acre lake, 
also constructed near the town. 
Fed by a multitude of springs and 
two small streams, this lake will 
be a boon in hot weather, not only 
to the Greenbelt population, but 
also to the people of other nearby 
communities who do not now 
have a satisfactory public place 
for boating and water sports. 
Construction shacks erected near 
the dam will be converted into 
bath houses, and places for pic- 
nicking on the slopes leading to 
the water's edge are being devel- 
oped for the use of visitors from 
all over Prince Georges County. 

Natural topography has made 
the location of the town itself fit 
admirably into the whole area. 
The homes now under construc- 
tion occupy a horseshoe-shaped 
ridge just east of the lake. In the 
approximate center of the curved 
ridge, lies the business center of 
the new community. Stores, shops 
and offices for professional peo- 
ple will be located in a group at 
this point. Here also, construc- 
tion is under way on a moving 
picture theatre, a firehouse, and 
school and community building, 
and offices for the town manage- 
ment. 

In designing the layout of the 
roads to service the new town on 
this tract, the town planners and 
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This picture shows the cinder block con- 
struction of the modern homes erected at 
Greenbelt, Md. 



engineers devised a system of su- 
per-blocks to replace the tradi- 
tional gridiron pattern of streets. 
This has resulted in great econ- 
omies in road construction, and 
yet makes ample provision for 
automobiles. Their first approach 
to the problem of laying out the 
streets resulted in the sketching 
of 60 miles of roadway for the 
town. By working out a more 
efficient system of land use, the 
staff has reduced the mileage to 
six, thus eliminating heavy costs 
for both construction and main- 
tenance. 

Moreover, by designing the 
town in super-blocks, it has been 
possible to avoid having people 
live right on the noisy streets. 
Few homes face a roadway. In- 
stead, the house rows have their 
ends towards the streets, and look 
out upon small landscaped areas 
that are more in the nature of 
gardens. 

If residents wish to walk to 
the town center, or to visit friends 
in other parts of the town, they 
can follow the walks which lead 
through the landscaped garden 
areas, rather than along the streets. 
The paths are direct, and far 
more pleasant than if they fol- 
lowed in the wake of automobile 
traffic. 

Yet by bringing entrance drive- 
ways and parking courts up to the 
rear of the rows of homes, resi- 
dents will find automobile trans- 



portation extremely convenient. 
An important consideration in de- 
signing the town has been to give 
each home both a front and rear 
entrance. The front doors of 
Greenbelt houses open up onto 
quiet green spaces. The back 
doors are primarily for utility; 
they open onto service courts, 
where, deliveries are made, and 
towards the parking spaces or 
groups of garages. 

When children play at Green- 
belt, they can use the front gar- 
dens without any danger from au- 
tomobiles. Moreover, when they 
walk to and from school, their 
parents can be assured that they 
do not have to cross heavily 
trafficked streets. The main paths 
leading to the town center and 
school go under the important 
streets through underpasses built 
to enhance safety. 

Most of Greenbelt's homes are 
row houses, built in groups of 
two to eight. They are two stories 
in height, and built either of brick 
veneer or of concrete - cinder 
blocks. The brick houses have 
pitched roofs, covered with slate, 
while the concrete-cinder block 
types have flat roofs. Most of the 
brick houses will remain in nat- 
ural brick color, while the con- 
crete-cinder block homes are be- 
ing painted white, with trimming 
in various colors. Occasionally 
brick houses are also being painted 
to lend variety to the town. 




In addition to these row units, 
which have from three to seven 
rooms and bath, there will be 
about 288 apartment units. These 
are three-story buildings, con- 
structed of the concrete-cinder 
blocks, and painted white with 
colored trim. Several of the 
apartment units have one large 
room with kitchenette and bath. 
Others contain more rooms for 
larger families. 

Workmen who have put in time 
at Greenbelt know that the job is 
being done with the best of ma- 
terials and that homes are being 
built solidly to last for many 
years. At the same time, the con- 
venience and comfort of the ten- 
ants have been carefully consid- 
ered. For example, all houses 
are insulated against heat and 
cold. Winter heat is provided by 
one furnace in each of the rows 
Or apartment groups. These fur- 
naces will be operated by the 
management, yet each tenant will 
control the temperature of his 
own home by a thermostat. 

Both cooking and refrigeration 



will be done by electricity in 
Greenbelt homes. Stoves and re- 
frigerators are standard equip- 
ment for all units, and electric 
power will be purchased whole- 
sale, the cost being covered by 
the rental payments. 

In the middle of September 
there were about 750 of the 1,000 
homes well under construction. 
About half of these homes were 
already under roof, while four 
rows of homes have been painted 
and landscaped. Every day vis- 
itors throng to the project site, 
and literally thousands are now 
visiting Greenbelt on good week- 
ends. By February, it is ex- 
pected, the town will be ready for 
occupancy. 

As yet no formal application 
blanks have been issued by the 
Resettlement Administration, and 
no attempt has been made to ob- 
tain applications. Yet the office 
has received more than 5,000 let- 
ters inquiring how to apply, and 
indicating their interest in the 
new town. When the time for 
formal application arrives, the 



Resettlement Administration will 
give an opportunity to all who 
wish to submit their names. Then 
a choice of tenants will be made 
on the basis of the family's need 
for good housing at a low rent, 
and its record of financial re- 
sponsibility. The families selected 
will be from those having in- 
comes of from $1,200 to $2,000 
yearly. 

Greenbelt will not remain in 
Federal hands, but will be turned 
over to a non-proht holding cor- 
poration for management. This 
will enable the town to pay the 
usual taxes to the county for serv- 
ices received by its residents. 
Tenants will lease their homes 
from the corporation, and as time 
goes on will take an increasing 
share in the management of the 
corporation's activities. By keep- 
ing the property in one ownership 
this way, the future development 
of the town may be guided along 
the lines laid out in the present 
plan, with whatever changes sub- 
sequent developments make nec- 
essary. It is possible to expand 



Some of the first modern dwellings erected for low-income families at Greenbelt 




Greenbelt to three times its in- 
itial size if demand for such work 
later appears. 

Moreover, if such an increase 
in the size of the town takes place, 
there will be no need to go through 
the familiar pattern of tearing up 
streets, re-routing traffic, and in- 
creasing the size of water and 
sewer lines. For Greenbelt has 
been planned for its full poten- 
tial capacity. The families who 
occupy its first 1,000 homes will 
not be saddled with public debt 
burden when another 500 or 1,000 
homes are built, for the facilities 
are there. Unlike so many mush- 
room developments in suburban 
areas, the cost of Greenbelt rep- 
resents an actual cost of town 
construction, and will not be hid- 
den beneath a pyramid of munici- 
pal debt. 

Greenbelt's attraction to resi- 
dents of Washington and vicinity 
is not only its novelty and its high 
standard of excellence. It is also 
conveniently located. Only four 
and one-half miles beyond the 
District line, it can be reached 
both by automobile and trolley 
line. A bus station at the town 
center will make it easy for resi- 
dents to ride to Washington and 
back. By automobile, the trip is 
even shorter, taking less than 
half an hour. 




Greenbelt workmen starting their day 



Although the immediate value 
of this development is to be felt 
primarily by the 1,000 families 
who will reside there, its basic 
purpose is far larger than merely 
to provide good housing for some 
3,500 persons. Throughout the 
United States there are signs of 
an increasing awareness of the 
need for careful planning of our 
suburban land. People are not 
going to put up forever with the 
unpleasant features of unstable 
developments which have sprung 



up along the roadways. The 
standards Greenbelt is setting for 
the thorough planning of a sub- 
urban town; and the example it 
is giving of a place to live which 
meets the needs of the motor age 
and provides facilities for healthy 
recreation, will be reflected in 
new suburban developments 
throughout the United States. It 
is most fitting that this first dem- 
onstration in a well-thought-out 
suburban town should be located 
near the Nation's Capital. 





Saved for Their Professions 

SUITABLE WORK FOR JORLESS PRESERVES MORALE 



Director, Women's and Profes- 
sional Projects, WPA 

DEDICATED to the tre- 
mendous task of providing 
work for the unemployed 
at jobs they were fitted to do, the 
Works Progress Administration 
can now be said to be definitely 
succeeding in that task. The mil- 
lions of men and women who 
have been rehabilitated through 
its program are a living testimony 
of this accomplishment. 

There is a growing realization 
of this fact today, and an increas- 
ing recognition of the benefits 
which flow unendingly from this 
general betterment, both as re- 
gards the individual worker and 
the national welfare. It is be- 
coming evident that many work- 
ers formerly dependent on the 
dole are today able to pay their 
rent, provide food and shelter for 
their dependents, besides indi- 
vidually sharing in the fast-grow- 
ing national confidence and faith 
in the future. 

Just how has this great pro- 
gram affected the lives of those 
whom it has put to work, and 
what has been the effect in gen- 
eral on the national welfare? 

Let us first ask the WPA 
worker himself what it has meant 
to him to be working again. Watch 
his face light up and his shoulders 
straighten proudly as he explains 
how much the independence, that 
a job provides, means to him. 
Listen as he proudly recites how 
he has been able to place his chil- 
dren back in school, how he is re- 
pairing his home and planning a 
garden in his back yard. Feel his 
enthusiasm as he describes the 
great new waterworks he is help- 
ing to build for his home town. 

Or make a visit to one of the 
non-construction projects where 
you will see highly-trained school 
teachers, nurses, doctors, artists, 
all working at their chosen pro- 
fessions. Here you will find an 



appreciation of what work means 
to those people who have devoted 
their lives to one of the profes- 
sions. Here you will see unspar- 
ing devotion to the work at hand 
and will sense the feeling of hope 
for the future which permeates 
the atmosphere. 

These projects have witnessed 
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the passing of thousands from the 
relief rolls to private industry. 
Many of them have seen father- 
less families held together through 
the employment of the widowed 
mother. In brief they have played 
a vital part in firmly welding and 
restoring to normalcy the Amer- 
ican nation. 

Cognizant of the need for im- 
mediate steps to combat unem- 
ployment and the special problem 
propounded by unemployed 
women, Administrator Harry L. 
Hopkins entrusted me in 1933 
with the task of finding work for 
needy, employable women. 

As a first step a series of sew- 
ing projects were set up. Women 
were employed on school lunch 
projects ; health projects gave em- 
ployment to nurses, bacteriolo- 
gists, laboratory technicians, doc- 
tors, dental hygienists, dietitians 
and other skilled or especially 
trained workers. 

Thousands more found work in 
the libraries of the country, re- 



pairing millions of books that 
otherwise would have been 
scrapped. In this same field work 
was found for women in cata- 
loging, preparing loan exhibits, 
indexing, filing, relabeling books, 
copying books into Braille for the 
blind and supervising children's 
activities. 

School textbooks are being re- 
paired by workers in many States 
and county records are being in- 
dexed, facilitating research and 
preserving valuable records. 

One of the most appreciated 
community services is the House- 
keeping Aide Project. This proj- 
ect sends women out into the 
neighborhoods as aides to fam- 
ilies in which there is illness or 
where there is no mother. There 
they cook, clean and do laundry 
work and in many cases teach the 
mother or the oldest daughter bet- 
ter ways to keep house. 

On July 1, the Women's Divi- 
sion and the Professional and 
Service Division were merged 
into what is now known as the 
Division of Women's and Profes- 
sional Projects. This merger 
widened the scope of work in the 
division to include many interest- 
ing and useful projects of a non- 
construction nature for both men 
and women. Among them I 
would mention the four art proj- 
ects — Music, Art, Theatre and 
Writing. 

These people had to be placed 
in work that would not mean loss 
of jobs for regular employes. 
This meant that extra work must 
be provided — work not provided 
for in the ordinary budgets of 
public agencies and institutions. 

One of the greatest satisfactions 
in such a program as this, replete 
with tangible and intangible bene- 
fits, is the fact that hundreds of 
thousands of persons have been 
given renewed hope, confidence, 
and ambition through placement 
in types of work to which they are 
suited and to which many have 
devoted their lives. 



Restoring Historic Potomac 

Federal Aid Projects Reduce Pollution, 
Raise Realty Values in D. C. Area 



Engineer Commissioner, Dis- 
trict of Columbia 

REDUCTION of pollution, 
not only making that por- 
tion of the historic Potomac 
River below Washington more 
suitable for recreation, but im- 
proving conditions supporting val- 
uable commercial fish life, is well 
under way with "Federal aid. 

Embodied in this program, with 
a resultant betterment of local 
sanitary conditions and enhanced 
real estate values, are extensive 
sewer construction projects in the 
Nation's Capital, as well as in 
Arlington County and the City of 
Alexandria, both just across the 
Potomac in Virginia. 

Through assistance made avail- 
able by the Government under 
Federal emergency agencies, 



these communities have not only 
found it possible to give employ- 
ment at living wages to thousands 
of men, but have provided them- 
selves with sewerage systems 
safeguarding the health of hun- 
dreds of thousands of persons. 

In addition, the Federal aid has 
spurred building activity, giving 
employment to an additional large 
number of carpenters, bricklay- 
ers, electricians, plumbers, steel 
workers and other allied crafts- 
men. 

An unusual volume of home 
construction made it impossible 
for available appropriations to 
meet the increased demands for 
sewers, seriously affecting private 
building enterprise in the Dis- 
trict ; many new houses were left 
without sewer facilities and could 
not be occupied. 

Here is where President Roose- 
velt's relief program proved of 
incalculable value. A system was 




This 1,200 H. P. engine, operating the new District of Columbia 
sewage disposal plant, is powered by methane {sewer) gas 



devised by which relief labor was 
used; materials were purchased 
out of District funds. Under this 
set-up work was prosecuted on 
the much needed sanitary sewers 
as well as on stormwater sewers, 
replacement sewers and improve- 
ments to District property. In 
addition valuable assistance was 
rendered in protecting the 
Nation's Capital from the flood of 
last spring. 

Coupled with the fact that none 
of the projects was "made work" 
is the highly gratifying feature 
that the morale of men long un- 
employed was bolstered by their 
ability to earn, rather than accept 
charity. The Federal program 
fostered the habit of work, rather 
than that of idleness. 

Cognizant of the growing men- 
ace of river pollution with the in- 
crease in population, the Nation's 
Capital had several surveys made 
of the Potomac to determine the 
degree of menace present. The 
first survey was made in 1886; 
another in 1890 indicated that the 
river famed in song and historical 
lore could easily dispose of the 
city's sewage for some years to 
come. 

More recent surveys proved 
that by 1914 Washington had 
grown to the extent that traces of 
sewage were found in the Poto- 
mac for some distance down- 
stream from the Capital. The 
danger stage had not then been 
reached, it was pointed out, but 
with further growth of the city 
objectionable conditions would 
obtain within a comparatively 
short time. 

This prediction was borne out 
by a Public Health Survey in 
1932. A board of consulting en- 
gineers, composed of Harrison P. 
Eddy, John E. Gregory, and 
Samuel A. Greeley, reported in 
1933 that they had found it ad- 
visable that corrective measures 
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be undertaken by the District and 
recommended steps be taken to 
that end. 

In 1934, predicated upon an 
Act of Congress authorizing the 
District to borrow funds, a PWA 
loan and grant of $8,000,000 for 
construction of a sewage disposal 
plant was given the city, making 
the project possible. 

Meantime, study by the Dis- 
trict had shown that corrective 
measures necessary to make the 
river non-objectionable could be 
effected through construction of 
a sewage treatment plant costing 
less than $4,000,000. Such a plant 
would put the river back into a 
better condition than that which 
existed at the time of the World 
War; would remove suspended 
solids from the river and would 
have the figurative effect of re- 
ducing the city's population by ap- 
proximately 33 per cent, thus ef- 
fectively reducing pollution. 



Arlington County, working 
along similar lines, obtained a 
PWA loan and grant of $2,- 
780,000 for construction of a new 
sewer system and disposal plant 
and is at present constructing 
more than 40 miles of trunk line 
sewers and 70 miles of lateral, or 
feeder, sewers. 

Arlington, with a population of 
30,000, is constructing a sewage 
treatment plant adequate to care 
for the needs of 50,000 persons; 
its layout will permit enlargement 
to meet future demands. Wash- 
ington's plant will have capacity 
to care for the sewage of 850,000 
persons, the estimated 1970 popu- 
lation of the District and of cer- 
tain contiguous areas in Mary- 
land draining into the city's sew- 
erage system. 

Both the Arlington and Wash- 
ington disposal plants are similar 
in treatment of sewage. 

Decomposing sewage has a de- 



mand for oxygen. When it enters 
the river untreated, the demand 
must be furnished by oxygen 
available in the stream. This de- 
mand has been enough to deplete 
the available supply of oxygen in 
the river at isolated spots. 

Through treatment in the new 
plants, the Potomac will be called 
upon to supply about a third less 
than the usual demand. 

Various surveys made for the 
District pointed out, however, 
that even upon completion of the 
plants it would not be advisable 
to permit swimming in the Poto- 
mac, in view of the fact that in 
cases of heavy rains a quantity 
of untreated sewage, diluted with 
rainwater, would discharge into 
the river without passing through 
the treatment plant. In addition 
turbidity makes the river dan- 
gerous for bathing, as a drowning 
person cannot be seen in time to 
have assistance rendered him. 




The new $4,000,000 sewage disposal plant of the District of Columbia 






A Reporter Looks at WPA 



Editor's Note: The writer, 
one of Washington s best- 
known newspaper men, has 
covered municipal affairs in 
the District of Columbia for 
the last twelve years. 

President, Washington News- 
paper Guild 

NEWS WRITERS, particu- 
larly those who chronicle 
municipal affairs, are fa- 
vorably situated to observe the 
administration of local relief in 
its several aspects. No poll of re- 
porters has been taken on the 
chances of officials to let go the 
"red hot poker" of caring for the 
unemployed ; but it is a safe guess 
that few of them believe that 
either work or direct relief at 
public expense can be discon- 
tinued in anything like the near 
future, it, indeed, ever. 

It is not to be denied that busi- 
ness has picked up and that un- 
employment has abated. But all 
should have learned by now to 
curb optimistic prophecy about 
chickens in a pot. Not only should 
critics of budgets measure their 
words, but those who have been 
compelled to spend public money 
to sustain the unfortunate should 
also carefully weigh before utter- 
ing promises of curtailed outlay. 
Another winter is coming. 

Since 1929 the folk-concepts of 
many peoples, including the 
American people, have changed 
concerning what used to be called 
charity. It is highly doubtful that 
this people will ever consent again 
to the support of the unemployed 
by more or less voluntary tithes 
upon the incomes of the more 
fortunate. It is even doubtful 
whether unemployment will re- 
cede to a point making possible a 
return to the old way. 

One of the things taught by the 
terrible scourge of the modern 
world's greatest depression is the 
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lack of relation between merit 
and employment; that men and 
women are out of work because 
of imperfections in our civiliza- 
tion ; that society, not a few of its 
individual members, must bear 
the responsibility of its failure to 
distribute equitably its abundance. 

These are rapidly unfolding 
times. It is hard to keep track of 
all that happens; still harder to 
remember. It may be profitable 
to sketch a few high spots of re- 
cent history. 

In April, 1930, there were 9,000 
unemployed in Washington. By 
November of that year there were 
12,000. The then Commissioners 



had appointed a committee ot citi- 
zens to advise them what to do. 
The committee decided that it 
needed $100,000 for relief of the 
unemployed. It staged a benefit 
football game between the Marine 
Corps and the Coast Guard and 
cleared $11,000! 

Men and women sold apples on 
the streets until a judge decided 
that they were obstructing side- 
walks and the police drove them 
off. The unemployed were drawn 
for jury work, as a work relief 
measure. As sandwich men they 
carried advertising signs. They 
were set at exterminating rats in 
the old Center Market area. 



They were farmed out to "clean 
up, paint up" and do odd jobs of 
repair for the small coins of the 
charitable. Some of them were 
organized into "vigilante police" 
in an attempt to induce business 
concerns to hire them as night 
watchmen. There were donated 
to them little garden plots in 
which "to raise their own food." 
After six months of such boon- 
doggling at private expense, the 
committee disbanded due to "im- 
proved conditions," the unem- 
ployed having increased mean- 
while to 14,000 and the committee 
having spent $17,000 to get tem- 
porary jobs for 7,000 of them — 
very temporary jobs for men 
much less temporarily unem- 
ployed. 

A voluntary committee of con- 
cerned civic workers demanded 
that the former Commissioners 
make more serious effort and the 
committee was hastily reorgan- 
ized. 

Efforts still were made to 
finance relief through the Com- 
munity Chest, which raised its 
budget for that year to $2,000,000. 
Government employes were told 
to give three days' pay to help 
make up the fund. Public clamor 
forced government chiefs to dis- 
avow compulsion and promise 
that no reprisals would be visited 
upon those who did not con- 
tribute. 

Finally a reluctant administra- 
tion, early in 1932, was compelled 
to consent to use of public money 
for relief in this city. President 
Hoover asked Congress to appro- 
priate $600,000. Representative 
Blanton got it scaled down to a 
compromise of $350,000. That 
was the beginning of relief 
through public funds in the Cap- 
ital of this Nation. 

Who wants to go back to char- 
ity? In the meantime the tech- 
nique has been developing, some- 
what stumblingly, of helping the 
jobless without humiliation. That 
development must not be inter- 
rupted. It must be carried to a 
state of less imperfection. 

Unemployment grew until in 
Washington the number out of 
work reached 43,000 in Decem- 
ber, 1932. Appropriations were 
increased perforce. Then a new 



Administration took hold of the 
job in more earnest. Even the new 
Administration had. to be jabbed 
by organized groups and still has 
to be, from time fo time, but by 
the winter of 1933-1934 it seemed 
to have found out, what no pre- 
ceding Administration appeared 
to have discovered, that work 
was the answer to the problem 
propounded by lack of work. 

CWA, the apex of the relief ef- 
fort, followed ; 30-hour-a-week 
jobs at prevailing rates. Social 
students are still wistful that it 
was discontinued under fire. 
Then came the relapse to EWA; 
enough work barely to meet a 
poor man's budget as determined 
by a case worker, almost a return 
to charity. It was too great a re- 
cession, so partial return was 
made — -to WPA and the "secur- 
ity wage" later tempered to re- 
duce its potentiality for breaking 
down wage standards of those in 
private employment. 

With all the imperfections of 
these three methods of work re- 
lief who can inspect the handi- 
work of the CWA, EWA and 
WPA workers without wonder- 
ing why we never before under- 
took to give public work instead 
of private charity to the country's 
unemployed thousands? For un- 
employment did not start with the 
depression. 

All but the cynics learned, too, 
while this was going on, that men 
and women want to work. They 



do not want to loaf. Dearer to 
man than prosperity is self- 
respect. 

Doubly unfortunate are those 
who for sundry reasons cannot 
work. Doubly is it the duty of 
society as a whole, with public 
money, to care for them. Al- 
though they may not be given the 
satisfaction of jobs they can at 
least be spared the shame of pri- 
vate charity dole. They can be 
kept on a government payroll for 
the sustenance they are unable to 
earn. 

In the breakdown of industry, 
the right of every able-bodied per- 
son to a job is a charge upon gov- 
ernment. No less so is the right 
to a living of those who are will- 
ing but unqualified to toil. Both 
groups have a right to be pro- 
tected from the disdain of neigh- 
bors. 

Under the private charity sys- 
tem the right even to a living is 
tacitly denied. A dole is substi- 
tuted for it. Self-respect is im- 
possible to the recipient of this 
dole even as a benefaction. It 
can only enjoy the status of a 
human right if government recog- 
nizes it as such and makes the 
guarantee of sustenance a normal 
function. 



"Only a job can answer the 
problem of a jobless man." 

— Harry L. Hopkins. 




Typical breadline that was familiar sight in cities throughout the 

United States before inauguration of work programs for assist' 

ance of the jobless 
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American Playgrounds 

Exigencies of Increased Traffic Menace 
and Greater Leisure Find Solution 



By 




Federal Coordinator of 
Recreation 

"Leisure" is a word that few 
interpret in its truest sense. 

According to Webster, it means 
"freedom from labor, occupation 
or business; time free from em- 
ployment." Reference to the 
word, however, and particularly 
to derivatives such as the "lei- 
sured class," generally suggests 
idleness amid luxury, or a state 
of blissful loafing reserved for 
those not burdened financially. 



The advent of the depression, 
with its ironic gift of many mil- 
lions of workless hours, did much 
to correct this conception. 

Recreation had assumed a new 
importance in American life, and 
the word "leisure" began to be in- 
terpreted in terms of opportu- 
nities for healthy recreation for 
young and old. 

Working on the theory, per- 
haps, that "the Devil finds some 
mischief still for idle hands to 
do," communities began to pay in- 
creasing attention to the organiza- 
tion of leisure hours, and the ex- 
tension of recreational facilities. 




As with all such movements in 
our rapidly changing industrial 
civilization, the needs grew far 
more rapidly than facilities were 
provided. 

Here was an opportunity for 
real service on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government, and the New 
Deal agencies took full advantage 
of it by providing employment in 
the construction and improve- 
ment of parks and playgrounds, 
athletic fields of all kinds. This 
program also included construc- 
tion of amphitheatres, audito- 
riums, gymnasiums, community 
and recreational buildings, chil- 
dren's camps, swimming and 
wading pools, tennis courts, and 
tourist parks, etc. 

Particular emphasis was laid 
on the provision of adequate rec- 
reational opportunities for youth, 
as this problem had for years 
been the most pressing one. Many 
homes were so heavily burdened 
with anxiety that the need for 
children and young people to 
escape into the forgetfulness and 
diversion of play, became more 
intensified. 

But it was only in the last few 
decades that the American public 
began to be aware of its lack of 
normal opportunities for recrea- 
tion. Children of earlier genera- 
tions played mostly in the streets, 
vacant lots and the countryside. 
Automobiles have made play in 
the streets increasingly hazardous. 

To a large extent adolescent 
boys and girls had few oppor- 
tunities of amusement, except the 
motion pictures, dance halls and 
commercial interests in no way 
concerned with the welfare of 
youth. 

Many homes in large cities, un- 
like small-town homes, were not 
the natural and adequate social 
centers of adolescence nor were 
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Gain New Importance 

Federal Funds Are Helping Communities in 
Providing Healthful Recreation 



city neighborhoods what small- 
town neighborhoods had been — 
friendly, cooperative social cen- 
ters. 

The large back yards, where 
the older generation once played, 
were things of the past, and gone, 
too, was the once easy access to 
the countryside. 

Harkening to the trumpets of 
pioneer social and settlement 
workers, communities began to 
meet this situation with a hap- 
hazard provision of playgrounds 
in lieu of vacant lots ; gymnasiums 
to absorb alley gatherings, and 
camps to discourage adventures 
at the city dump. 

The country had begun to ap- 
preciate that play is not extrane- 
ous to life, but fundamental to it, 
and that the instincts of play, if 
given healthy scope, flow naturally 
into the channels of happy social 
and individual living and creative 
work. 

The sand pile, incidentally, 
marked the first playground equip- 
ment, antedating even the crude 
rope swings that were hung from 
trees. The sand pile soon became 
the sand box, with planks for 
seats, and as enlightenment in 
child care grew such modern fea- 
tures as the frequent changing of 
the sand for sanitary purposes be- 
came universal. 

Slides, modern swings and such 
equipment were developed for 
playground use. 

The playgrounds today are laid 
out almost as strategically as mili- 
tary experts select camp sites. 
The size and condition of the ter- 
rain, the volume of traffic in the 
neighborhood, the desirability of 
adjacent areas — all these factors 
played an important part in the 
approval or rejection of proposed 
play centers. 

One of the most important 



functions of Federal playground 
projects is to aid in the develop- 
ment of well-rounded recreation 
programs. New games and con- 
tests under intelligent supervision 
as well as instruction in a variety 
of handicrafts and arts, are a 
prime function of these projects. 
In effect, the aim of all these 
efforts to utilize better the leisure 
of children and adults alike was 



well expressed by President 
Roosevelt at a meeting of the 
Recreation Congress in Chicago. 
The President there stated that 
the purpose of the movement was 
to give "increasing thought and 
time to this great democratic 
method of providing recreation 
for all the people, untrammelled 
by any motive except that of living 
fully and richly." 




"There was ease in Casey's manner 
As he stepped into his place. 
There was pride in Casey's bearing 
And a smile on Casey's face." 




HHi 
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WPA Wardrobes Await 
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Newcomers in the World 
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Impetus for Nation's Wings 

$40,000,000 Is Spent by WPA Upon Airports; 



IN the vast program now under 
way throughout the United 
States for development of avi- 
ation facilities the Works Prog- 
ress Administration is playing a 
vitally important role. 

Expenditures in excess of $40,- 
000,000 have been authorized by 
WPA to speed to conclusion a 
system of airport improvements 
with the cooperation of commu- 
nities and under supervision of 
the Bureau of Air Commerce of 
The United States Department of 
Commerce. 

Between 5000 and 8,000 for- 
merly idle and needy men are 
gainfully employed on 506 airport 
projects at 438 locations, ranging 
from minor improvements to 
large scale operations at major air 
terminals. 

The rapid advances made in 
flying equipment in recent years 
have rendered inadequate many 
airports formerly considered sat- 
isfactory. The Works Progress 



Administration in carrying out its 
program has in mind the practical 
objective of developing these 
ground facilities in keeping with 
modern flying equipment. 

In this work, and under the 
leadership of its chief, Eugene 
Vidal, the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce is cooperating in its ap- 
proval of plans and specifications 
for projects prior to construction 
and its aeronautical technical ad- 
vice to sponsors of projects and to 
WPA during construction stages. 

More than 50 airport projects 
have been completed and many 
more are rapidly reaching that 
stage. Four seaplane bases are in 
process of construction. The air- 
marking of towns and cities is 
progressing in 30 states, with ex- 
penditure authorizations of ap- 
proximately $400,000. 

Authorized expenditures made 
by State WPA Administrators 



rose from $23,111,000 on March 
23 to $40,000,000 on June 30, 1936. 
The major portion of the $17,- 
000,000 increase has been assigned 
to projects started early this year 
on which every effort is being 
made to insure completion of 
either their entirety or useful 
units. 

The extensive benefits to Amer- 
ican aviation under the govern- 
ment's work program are hailed 
enthusiastically by all interested 
in development of the industry. 
Based on experience gained in 
previous work programs, a defi- 
nite outline has been formulated 
for the current projects and 
WPA expenditures are being di- 
rected toward sound and logical 
improvements. 

Particular emphasis has been 
placed first of all on airport con- 
struction where aircraft density 
is greatest. The entire program 
has been designed to aid in im- 
proving the nation's airport facil- 
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ities in keeping with modern aero- 
nautical equipment. 

One of the first tasks under- 
taken by those in charge of the 
new program was the creation of 
a comprehensive national plan, 
the first time a survey has ever 
been made of airport needs. The 
resultant findings served as a 
framework to guide state and 
local administrators and focus the 
general WPA operating program 
upon immediate airport needs. 

A national air-marking pro- 
gram was launched last autumn. 
Every private flyer in the country 
owes a special debt to Mrs. 
Phoebe Omlie, of the National 
Committee for Aeronautics, who 
conceived the air-marking pro- 
gram which today is well under 
way. Expense of the plan was 
footed by the Works Progress 
Administration, which saw not 
only a means of relieving unem- 
ployment, but one of providing 
the nation with permanent and 
valuable airway aids. 

After initiating the program, 
Mrs. Omlie resumed her work 
with the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics. Her 
work was immediately taken over 
by four well-known women pilots, 
Miss Blanche Noyes, Miss Helen 
Richey, Miss Helen MacCloskey 
and Mrs. Louise Thaden. 

These women, appointed "air- 
marking pilots" by the Bureau of 
Air Commerce, started traveling 
throughout the country to assist 
cities in arranging for the mark- 
ings to aid airmen in flight. Offi- 
cials termed it a project of per- 
manent value, offering one of the 
greatest aids to the air traveling 
public, especially in times of in- 
clement weather. 

Already more than 7,000 mark- 
ers have been placed. The ulti- 
mate aim is 12,000 under the 
WPA authorization. This, said 
Mrs. Omlie, is the first time the 
government has spent money in 
helping the private airplane 
owner. An air marker every 
fifteen miles in any direction is a 
"creditable achievement." 

Responsibility for approval of 
seaplane base projects undertaken 
with Works Progress Adminis- 
tration allotments has been placed 
by Mr. Vidal in Donald B. Cooke, 




EUGENE VIDAL 

Director, Bureau of Air 

Commerce 

♦ 

of New York, marine air terminal 
advisor, who will assist cities in 
preparing these projects. 

As in the case of airport im- 
provements, the Bureau of Air 
Commerce cooperates with the 
WPA in providing seaplane bases 
by giving technical advice and 
passing upon the suitability of 
projects proposed by cities or 
States. 

In relation to seaplane bases, 
Mr. Vidal said: 

"When compared with the de- 
velopment of an airport capable 
of handling the same number of 
airplanes, it has been shown a sea- 
plane base is more cheaply con- 
structed and more economical!'' 
maintained since the purchasing 
and conditioning of large tracts of 
land are not required. Instead, 
the project resolves itself simply 
into construction of hangars and 
suitable facilities for handling 



passengers and bringing the air- 
craft in and out of the water." 

The Works Progress Adminis- 
tration will accomplish a third of 
the work contemplated under the 
national plan, which has met with 
approval of aircraft operators. 
Under this plan, the Federal Gov- 
ernment needs to expend $150,- 
000,000 merely to bring its air- 
ports up to par with safety and 
modern equipment. 

The need for continued public 
works funds is evident if the 
nation's airport facilities are to be 
adequate, in the opinion of vet- 
eran aviation leaders. Each 
branch of flying has a stake in 
adequate airports, not only in the 
military branches and commer- 
cial lines, but for private, sport 
and miscellaneous flying. 

Officials of the National Aero- 
nautic Association, in a recent is- 
sue of their official magazine, 
The National Aeronautic, sum- 
med up WPA's aid to aviation in 
the following words: 

"The American public has ever 
been ready to adopt more rapid 
means of transportation and, 
while past airport expenditures 
may have appeared large in com- 
parison with the air traffic of a 
few years ago, the rising curve of 
that traffic more than justifies this 
conservative program of the 
Works Progress Administration." 



Streets Rebuilt 

Sponsored by the City of Balti- 
more, the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration is tearing up more 
than a score of old Belgian and 
asphalt block, brick and cobble- 
stone pavements and replacing 
them with smooth, nonskid vitri- 
fied bricks. 

Twenty-eight streets in various 
sections of the city are embraced 
in two WPA projects. Eleven 
streets already have been com- 
pleted. 

In laying a brick surface no ex- 
pensive machinery is required. 
The work is done with hand 
labor. 

In addition to the city streets, 
WPA paved the Fifth Regiment 
Armory Plaza. The plaza is 190 
feet wide by 370 feet long, a total 
of more than 7,800 square yards. 
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Work, or lose the power to will. — John Sullivan Dwight 
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The March of Progress 

THE Works Progress Administration in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has recently completed its 
first year of operation. Many important proj- 
ects have been inaugurated, continued and com- 
pleted. Thousands of people have been aided. 
Unfortunately, relief cannot be liquidated at the 
present. With this in mind, it is of special impor- 
tance to determine the direction of relief for the next 
fiscal year. 

No one can long be connected with relief adminis- 
tration without becoming impressed with the will to 
work which the workers display. In spite of the 
many political jokes and partisan propaganda, the 
unfortunate unemployed are primarily interested in 
obtaining real work, not a "dole." In recognition of 
this fact, the WPA Work Program was inaugurated. 

Although short-sighted people criticized WPA as 
more expensive than the "dole," they fail to consider 
both the material and the returns we receive under 
the work program. Certain projects, such as high- 
ways and sewers, have practically paid the cost of 
relief labor by increased property values. 

During the past year the WPA has steadily in- 
creased in efficiency, and in accordance with the 
President's command, further economies will be 
made. Critics of relief make much of the need for 
economy, but they generally fail to point out where 
economies could be made without increasing the 
suffering among the unemployed. 

The Administration warmly welcomes all con- 
structive suggestions which will serve as a basis for 
the humane liquidation of relief. No public spirited 
individual wants to continue aid to the unemployed 
one moment longer than necessary. 

With the steady improvement in general economic 
conditions there should be greater re-employment by 
private industry. However, modern machinery has 
tempted many to continue business without their for- 
mer employes, although business is returning to more 
normal levels. Since private employment was not 



available to provide jobs for the unemployed, the 
Government met the crisis by giving useful work to 
the needy. 



WPA Workers ' Employability 

CRITICS of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion have questioned almost every phase of 
the Government's program to combat unem- 
ployment — without, however, offering a better plan. 

They have questioned the employability of the 
workers. What, they have asked, can be expected 
of the caliber of men and women on relief? Will 
not their work be slip-shod, unskilled? 

An emphatic "no" is the answer, as determined by 
an exhaustive research conducted by the United 
States Employment Service, in connection with State 
and Federal enterprises. 

This vast army, the report points out, is employ- 
able in every sense of labor standards. Almost all 
were found physically able to work; they have had 
previous experience at some occupation — and so far 
as possible have been placed in work for which they 
are equipped. 

That the WPA program has been effective in the 
placement of these workers is indicated by the fact 
that thousands of them have returned to jobs they 
once held in private industry. 

Their work on WPA projects must pass rigid in- 
spections. It has not been found wanting. Their 
completed efforts, whether buildings, roads, airports 
or any one of scores of varied endeavors, have been 
accepted not only by the government, but by cooper- 
ating counties, cities and States. 

Many workers, however, never had been em- 
ployed. These include women, now heads of fam- 
ilies, and young men and girls, whose graduation 
from school threw them into a world in which jobs 
were mighty scarce, if indeed existent. They have 
been given vocational training that has well equipped 
them for the work which they are now doing. 
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Peace and Security 

DEVELOPMENTS abroad have recently in- 
creased international tension and made many 
predict that a general upheaval is not far 
distant. 

Americans can hardly read foreign news without 
having a feeling of gratitude for our comparative 
security. Of course we have had, and are still 
having, strong differences on many vital questions, 
but we have been spared the horror of serious social, 
economic and political outbursts. What is the reason 
for this? We have had violent conflicts in the past, 
and we may have them again in the future. Amer- 
icans are not such a complacent lot that they will 
endure without complaint, or suffer silently, when 
elementary human wants remain unsatisfied. 

The real reason why we have not suffered serious 
social disturbances during the depression while mil- 
lions remained idle, lies not with the character of the 
■unemployed, but rather with the wisdom of the gov- 
ernment in caring for those who lost their jobs 
through no fault of their own. No longer do we hear 
of "rugged individualism" in a society in which no 
individual is sufficient unto himself! 

The Roosevelt Administration has frankly faced 
the fact that these people constitute a public respon- 
sibility which cannot be avoided by glib phrases or 
any amount of ancient authority. When stomachs 
are empty and suffering becomes acute, it is no time 
to feed the hungry with political cant or any logic 
which does not lead promptly to bread. 

By aiding these millions, we were able to avoid the 
more serious changes which have undermined so 
many democracies. Of course it cost our country 
much money, but it surely was far cheaper than 
bloodshed or the loss of liberty under dictatorships. 
So long as Americans can feel sure their families will 
not be permitted to starve because of conditions 
beyond their control, they will continue to settle their 
many differences in a democratic manner — by ballots 
not bullets ! 



Inspiring Progress in Education 

1ARGE GAINS in America's ceaseless fight to 
i educate its people have been made in the last 
three years under activities financed with emer- 
gency funds. 

In 1933 the depression had brought a crisis in 
education. Thousands of teachers were unemployed. 
Millions of men and women required educational 
opportunities. And most distressing, thousands of 
boys and girls had been compelled to leave school 
because of economic conditions over which they had 
no control. 

The Administration was quick to meet the chal- 
lenge. Between August and October, 1933, the States 
were authorized to develop emergency education 
programs providing employment for needy teachers 



and others qualified to teach. A five-point program 
was established, providing: 

General adult education for unemployed ; literacy 
classes to teach adults to read and write; vocational 
classes to instruct unemployed adults in practical 
occupations; vocational rehabilitation for the physi- 
cally handicapped, and nursery schools to help pre- 
school children in underprivileged homes. 

Other activities also were organized. The NYA 
was formed to help young people. Over 415,000 
students were enabled to work their way through 
school with Federal financial aid. 

Under the GGG hundreds of thousands of boys in 
camp were given educational advantages they would 
not have had otherwise. 

More than a half million adult Americans have 
been taught to read and write: 

Thousands of schools have been rebuilt or recon- 
ditioned. 

More than 40,000 teachers, formerly unemployed, 
have been engaged in holding classes or instructional 
units for nearly 2,000,000 adults 



The Dignity of Work 

HARD work generally brings the worker returns 
which extend far beyond the products of his 
labor. The good worker receives not merely 
material benefits, but there are also those important 
intangible values which cannot be measured in dol- 
lars and cents. 

The Works Progress Administration has been in 
operation more than one year. During this period 
the morale of those formerly unemployed has been 
restored ; they have been given new hope in life and 
faith in the future. 

Careful investigations disclose that skilled workers 
rapidly lose their skill in idleness. As an athlete 
must keep in training to retain his ability, so must 
skilled workers use their skill in order to preserve it. 

But idleness does not affect merely those with 
specialized ability. It is a dangerous drug which few 
people can take in large doses without doing irre- 
parable damage to the unsuspecting victim. The 
moral fiber of man cannot long withstand the deaden- 
ing effect of prolonged idleness. 

One of the most characteristic virtues of Amer- 
icans is their inherent industry. It was this industry 
which carved our nation out of an unfriendly wilder- 
ness. This great accomplishment came only as the 
result of HARD WORK! 

It was with a firm belief that the solution of most of 
our recent problems would be found in toil that the 
extensive Works Program of WPA was inaugu- 
rated. Today America is rewarded with miles of 
highways, sewers and other beneficial improvements, 
which are rather the by-product of relief. 

The full value of WPA is to be found not only in 
what its workers have done, but also in what the 
work has done for those who did it. The lasting 
dignity of work remains unchanged in a world of 
changing ideals. 
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Contrasts of Unemployment 




Director of Public Welfare. 
District of Columbia 

BRITISH procedure in han- 
dling the problem of unem- 
ployment and its resulting 
destitution is of great interest to 
those who have watched and par- 
ticipated in the development of 
the emergency relief program 
and its accompanying PWA, 
EWA and WPA programs in the 
United States. 

With different conditions and 
with different governmental or- 
ganization these two great Eng- 
lish-speaking nations, with so 
much in common, have gone at 
these problems in quite different 
ways. Yet, each may learn much 
from the other through observa- 
tion of the ways in which they 
have attacked their own national 
phases of the problem of unem- 
ployment which has swept over 
the world in the last seven years. 

These are conclusions I made 
from attendance at the summer 
school of British Social Work 
and the International Conference 
of Social Work, held in London 
last July. 

The British have adopted no 
such diversified program of pub- 
lic work and work relief as we 
have through the PWA, the WPA 
and their predecessors. The 
chief reliance of England on 
made work has been its housing 
program. 

This publicly conducted hous- 
ing development (bearing some 
resemblance to our PWA activi- 
ties), plus a general revival of 
business, has pulled the British 
pretty well out of the depression. 
Their authorities reported this 
summer that they expected, out 
of their population of 40 million 
people, to have a permanent load 




EL WOOD STREET 

of unemployment approximating 
1,500,000 people — and that they 
had reduced the number of un- 
employed to approximately 1,600,- 
000 — so were within about 100,- 
000 of what they thought was 
their long time burden. 

Certainly, the British have 
done an extraordinary job of 
public housing. It has employed, 
is employing and will employ 
tens of thousands of people who 
otherwise would be unemployed, 
and has stimulated many other 
lines of business through pur- 
chases of building materials and 
through the expenditures of those 
who have been employed in hous- 
ing construction. 

Before the World War there 
was little direct official housing 
development in Great Britain. 
Ninety-nine and one-half per 



cent of the working class housing 
was provided by private enter- 
prise or by voluntary societies. 
Since 1918, however, over one- 
half of the new working class 
housing has been provided by 
the state. 

The first housing effort of the 
British after the World War was 
to deal with the acute shortage. 
Private enterprise was able to 
make little progress with it be- 
cause building costs and interest 
rates were high. This led Parlia- 
ment to pass laws which gave 
assistance to the municipalities in 
building for rental at rates which 
the working class could afford to 
pay. This building was devel- 
oped on the basis of a sharing of 
costs and responsibility between 
the national and local govern- 
ments. By 1930 this program had 
resulted, very largely, in meeting 
the shortage of housing for the 
better paid working class people, 
particularly those with small 
families. 

In the meantime, the problem 
of the slums remained. State 
subsidies were given for the 
clearing out of the congested 
areas and the re-housing of the 
people, either in those areas or 
elsewhere. The extent of the 
resulting activity is indicated by 
the fact that in London, during 
the past year, over seven thou- 
sand families have been re- 
housed. 

The British feel that they have 
nearly completed their task of 
cleaning out the slums; and are 
now going at the problem of pro- 
viding low cost housing which 
will take care of the large amount 
of overcrowding in houses which 
is due to poverty. Parliament 
has made it a criminal offense 
for the owner of a house to allow 
overcrowding providing alterna- 
tive accommodations exist. The 
municipalities are charged with 
the responsibility of providing 
such alternative accommodations 
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Policies of U. S. and Britain 



and are forcing landlords and ten- 
ants to make use of them. 

The next step after this prob- 
lem has been handled is to pro- 
vide housing for an industry and 
its employees as well on the out- 
skirts of the cities. 

This whole housing program 
means that the British have used 
and are using the re-housing of 
the people and of industry as a 
means of improving health and 
morality, both of which are ad- 
versely affected by overcrowding 
in unwholesome houses, and as a 
continuing means of industrial 
revival. 

Important as has been the 
housing program, it has had no 
relationship directly to relief. 
The people who have been em- 
ployed on the housing projects 
have been hired in the regular 
labor market through the regular 
employment exchanges. The so- 
cial security program of the Brit- 
ish has been quite separate from 
the work program but has been 
amazingly effective as a result of 
development over a period of 25 
years. 

Through their various forms of 
insurance the British have been 
able to care for many people who, 
if conditions were the same as 
they are in the United States at 
the present time, would be on 
relief. Old-age insurance and 
sickness insurance have met the 
needs of great numbers of people. 
Unemployment insurance, tran- 
sitional benefits which continue 
the effect of unemployment insur- 
ance for a year after the unem- 
ployment insurance gives out, 
and regular unemployment assist- 
ance provide a carefully unified 
program which cares for those 
who cannot find work, either 
public or private. The United 
States, of course, is moving in the 
same direction, through the vari- 
ous features of the Social Secur- 
ity Act, including unemployment 
insurance, old age benefits and 
assistance for the States in their 



programs of old age assistance, 
aid for dependent children, aid 
for the needy blind, etc. The 
British, however, have already 
arrived at the place where their 
interlocking system is working 
very well, indeed. 

A key to this effective opera* 
tion is found in the employment 
service operated by the central 
government with branches 
throughout England and Wales. 
There are 450 employment ex- 
changes, 150 employment offices 
with full time civil servants in 
charge and 600 branch offices 
under the management of part- 
time civil servants. The first 
purpose of this system is to pro- 
vide employment, finding the best 
man for a given job and aiming to 
please the employer so he will 
continue to use the service. 

The employment offices gear 
into the unemployment insurance 
machinery, too. Each insured 
worker is given an insurance 
book which shows how long he 
has worked, where he has 
worked and what he has worked 
at. If he moves from one part 
of the country to another or from 
one employer to another his book 
goes with him. Stamps are put 
into the book corresponding to 
his weekly payments. When the 
worker becomes unemployed he 
receives his unemployment insur- 
ance payments, weekly, through 
the employment office. In that 
way he automatically keeps in 
touch with work opportunities. 

In addition to doing their ut- 
most to provide relief and work 
for those who need them the 
British also have done a great 
deal to provide for the leisure 
time of the unemployed — about 
which I regret to say most Amer- 
ican communities have done very 
little. About 1,500 occupational 
centers have been organized in 
communities all over England 
and Wales. These centers pro- 
vide the values of association and 
of constructive activity. They 



develop a spirit of enterprise 
among the "unemployables," 
through games, handicrafts, dis- 
cussion groups and formal 
classes. The occupational cen- 
ters have been of inestimable 
value in preserving the morale of 
the unemployed and preventing 
what, otherwise, might have been 
serious unrest. 

All of this goes to say that the 
British realize they have a long 
time job of handling unemploy- 
ment. They are trying to solve 
it effectively through cooperation 
of central government and local 
government. They have gone at 
the job in an organized, business- 
like way with a fine spirit of pio- 
neering and of continual adapta- 
tion of procedures to changing 
conditions as they find them. 

For all the difference of pro- 
cedure and of problems and of 
governmental set-up which I ob- 
served in England, I felt that 
England and the United States 
had a great deal in common in 
this field. These two great coun- 
tries certainly have the philoso- 
phy that the provision of social 
security is a responsibility of the 
state. 

In a modern closely-knit, 
mainly industrial society such as 
both these great countries have, 
many people must be the victims 
of social and economic conditions 
beyond their control. Both the 
nations, officially and in the senti- 
ment of their people, have ac- 
cepted the fundamental principle 
that the welfare of all is the obli- 
gation of government; that if 
private industry and business 
cannot provide employment, gov- 
ernment must do what it can to 
do so; and if private industry and 
government together cannot pro- 
duce work for those who are able 
to work, then social insurance 
and public assistance must carry 
the balance of the burden — for 
no one who is a member of these 
societies can be allowed to starve, 
either physically or spiritually. 
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Who Wants 
To Study 
Without 
Lunch! 



BACK in those happily gone 
days when the shadows of 
suffering were longest in 
the valley of the depression, many 
a Jack Spratt, Jr., couldn't eat 
fat- — or lean. Not because Jack 
didn't like fat, or lean, but be- 
cause Jack's breakfast was a 
scanty thing. 

So Jack took his pallid little 
face and emaciated torso to school 
on spindly legs, hoping some more 
fortunate child, with a rosy apple 
and a bigger heart than Tom Saw- 
yer, wouldn't say "there ain't 
gonna be no core." 

Fortunately, school officials 
were quick to appreciate the 
ghastly toll unemployment was 
taking in child health and nutri- 
tion. Funds that could be used 
for alleviating this truly alarming 
condition were low, and organ- 
ization was lacking, but the Board 
of Education in collaboration with 
the Parent-Teacher organizations, 
met the situation as best it could 
by inaugurating a program pro- 
viding for the serving of lunches 
to children of families on relief 
without cost. 

Volunteers from the P.-T. A. 
pitched in and did a noble job 
under the circumstances, but it 
soon became apparent that the 
scope and importance of the work 
was beyond their means. It was 
not until the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration stepped in that the 
project attained the status of a 
major relief measure — under 
which more than 2,000,000 nour- 
ishing meals have been served to 
hungry school children of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The start of the present school 
year finds more than 8,000 chil- 




dren in 88 public and parochial 
schools of the District receiving 
meals from an Administration 
which its opponents truthfully 
may term "paternalistic," in that 

the Administration is doing a job 
that parents should do — and would 
do, if they were able. 

The meals served children who 
come to school on empty stomachs 
consist of a hot dish, usually soup 
or stew, fruit, milk and sand- 
wiches. The food is prepared in 
a central kitchen located at 1640 
Wisconsin Avenue Northwest, in 
a well-ventilated building for- 
merly used as quarters for a 
manual training school. 

This kitchen, and the organiza- 
tion of its personnel, might well 
serve as a model for the most 
highly systematized chain restau- 
rant. Ample space permits the 
storage of bulk provisions within 
a few steps of the workers. The 
most modern of labor-saving de- 
vices, including an electric potato 
peeler, provide maximum effi- 
ciency. There is no lost motion 
anywhere. On one side of the 
room hot dishes are prepared. 



On the other workers are busy 
making sandwiches. In the mid- 
dle the lunches are packed scien- 
tifically — the hot meals in special 
eans that keep them so. 

Ten trucks, covering from 200 
to 300 miles daily, deliver the 
lunches with speed and precision. 
Each driver's route, and his item- 
ized load, is chalked on a black- 
board, and in the event of short 
deliveries, a flying squadron 
stands ready to supply the miss- 
ing items. 

Aside from the unquestionable 
value the school lunch program 
offers in building undernourished 
children into sturdy youngsters, 
it must be remembered that this 
project is giving gainful employ- 
ment to more than 200 women 
who would otherwise be on direct 
relief. 

These women, who receive a 
security wage, are selected from 
the highest class of applicants for 
work relief. They are required 
to undergo a rigid physical ex- 
amination and personality tests to 
determine their suitability for 
work with children. 
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Twilight of Alley Slums 



WPA Funds Help 




Old houses being reconditioned in London Court (background). New houses at right, built by the 
Alley Dwelling Authority with aid of WPA allocation 



By 
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Administrative Assistant, 
Alley Dwelling Authority 

WORKS PROGRESS AD- 
MINISTRATION funds 
are helping the Alley 
Dwelling Authority to rid the 
National Capital of its inhabited 
alley slums. 

The genesis of Washington's 
alley problem dates back to Civil 
War days, when former slaves 
made their way to the Capital in 
large numbers. They were desti- 
tute, of course, and many sympa- 
thetic residents permitted them to 
put up crude dwellings in the rear 
of their homes and gave them 
employment as servants. In the 
passage of years more enduring 
structures replaced the shacks, 
too enduring, the city found, until 



the Alley Dwelling Act pointed 
the way to their abolition. 

The inhabited alleys of Wash- 
ington are unique. They are 
found on the interiors of approxi- 
mately 200 squares in the older 
sections of the city. In most cases 
the dwellings they contain are 
completely hidden from street 
view. The factor of concealment 
enters into the health and delin- 
quency problems presented by the 
alleys. 

For more than 70 years, Presi- 
dents and legislators have joined 
hands with social-minded resi- 
dents of Washington in efforts to 
eradicate the alley slums. Until 
1934 all such efforts proved in- 
effectual. 

The passage of the District of 
Columbia Alley Dwelling Act 
that year enabled a new and effec- 
tive approach to the problem. 
Under this Act, an Authority was 
designated by the President. It 
consists of the Chairman of the 



Board of Commissioners of tne 
District of Columbia, the Execu- 
tive Officer of the National Capi- 
tal Park and Planning Commis- 
sion, and the Director of Housing 
of the Public Works Admin- 
istration. John Ihlder was ap- 
pointed Executive Officer for the 
Authority. 

This Authority was given the 
task of acquiring and redevelop- 
ing property in squares containing 
inhabited alleys to the end that 
community liabilities would be 
converted to community assets. 
Congress set July 1, 1944, as the 
completion date for the Author- 
ity's program. 

Unfortunately, the initial ap- 
propriation for this work was 
only $500,000. In signing the 
Alley Dwelling Act, President 
Roosevelt called attention to the 
inadequacy of this amount. Fur- 
thermore, amendment of the Act 



(Continued on P<ige 28) 
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Metamorphosis of an Alley Dwelling 




An old house has its face lifted! 
Plaster and lath were so bad that 
the interior was virtually rebuilt 
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Strides in Modern Low-cost Housing 



London Court 

Picture at right shows beginning 

of new construction. Old houses, 

now being renovated, can be seen 

in the left background. 
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Slum Problem Being Solved 



(Continued from Page 25) 
will be necessary to permit ap- 
propriation of additional funds. 

The current restriction on ap- 
propriations, however, did not 
prohibit the acceptance by the 
Authority of funds allocated by 
the President. The Authority 
was understandably grateful 
when, in December, 1935, the 
President allocated for its use 
$200,000 of the money made avail- 
able by the Emergency Relief Act 
of 1935. 

Every cent of this allocation 
was expended for activities di- 
rectly productive of employment. 
It was devoted exclusively to 
constructive work. Costs of sites 
and of administration were paid 
from the regular funds of the 
Authority. 

Among the items of job-produc- 
ing work performed by the Au- 
thority through use of Works 
Progress Administration money 
are: 

1. Construction of 12 new low- 
rent, row-type dwellings; 

2. Reconditioning 11 existing 
low-rent, row-type dwellings; 

3. Construction of 16 one-car, 
concrete-block storage garages as 
a community alley reclamation 
development ; 

4. Repairing two nonresidential 
alley buildings bought by the Au- 
thority to round out its acquisi- 
tions within an alley; 

5. Clearing inflammable and 
unsightly trash from alley proper- 
ties purchased by the Authority, 
pending demolition; 

6. Grading and preparing a lot 
bought by the Authority and tem- 
porarily used as a public school 
garden ; 

7. Maintenance of sod, shrub- 
bery and embankments on a park- 
ing lot developed by the Authority 
on the site of three inhabited 
alleys. 

The construction and recondi- 
tioning of low-rent dwellings re- 
ferred to in items one and two 
above are taking place at London 
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Completed new dwelling building in London Court 



Court, formerly an inhabited 
alley in Southeast Washington, in 
the square bounded by 12th, 13th, 
K and L Streets. 

In this project the Authority 
has retained the eleven existing 
dwellings, but has effaced their 
characteristics as alley houses by 
integrating them with the new 
construction and opening them to 
the street. The old houses are 
being reconditioned so as to con- 
form with acceptable housing 
standards. In their completed 
state the old and new dwellings 
will form a three-sided develop- 
ment, facing on a central grass 
plot. 

These dwellings are intended to 
compensate in part for alley 
houses which the Authority has 
demolished in other squares, and 
which have been supplanted by 
slum reclamation projects of a 
nonresidential nature. 

The new construction is now in 
the last stages of completion, and 
the reconditioning is more than 
half completed. The houses will 
be rented to Negro families, and 
will be managed by the Authority. 

The London Court project is 
indicative of the problems with 
which the Authority is dealing 
and the methods it employs in 
solving these problems. 



The unexpended portion of the 
allocation has been definitely des- 
ignated for construction of a low- 
rent apartment house on a site 
purchased by the Authority. The 
Authority has been unable here- 
tofore to obtain a reasonable bid 
for the proposed construction; 
plans are being restudied, in 
order to reduce nonlabor costs. 

It will be noted that the projects 
undertaken by the Authority are 
revenue-producing. As the Au- 
thority is empowered to use its 
receipts on new projects, the allo- 
cation will in time produce for 
the Authority far more than 
$200,000 worth of slum reclama- 
tion and low-rent housing. 

At the conclusion of its work, 
through balancing unavoidable 
losses on certain projects with 
profits on others, the Authority 
proposes to return to the Federal 
Treasury all money appropriated 
to its use with three per cent 
interest, in the form of cash and 
assets. 

So the Authority acknowledges 
gratefully the opportunity af- 
forded through the Works Prog- 
ress Administration to enlarge a 
program dedicated to the develop- 
ment of a greater National Capi- 
tal through the elimination of un- 
fit housing. 



Earning While Learning 

Students Given Useful Employment by NYA 



THE National Youth Admin- 
istration, which is a compo- 
nent of WPA, maintains that 
adequate education should not be 
denied deserving young people 
merely because they lack the nec- 
essary funds. 

During the recent depression, 
many qualified youths were un- 
able to obtain the essential educa- 
tion which they sought because 
local communities could no longer 
afford to provide them the oppor- 
tunity. To meet this serious situ- 
ation, the National Youth Admin- 
istration offered deserving stu- 
dents useful part-time employ- 
ment while attending school. 

Young Americans once again 
could work their way through 
school, even if private industry 
did not provide enough jobs. 

During the last academic year, 
more than 1,400 students attend- 
ing 31 different institutions of 
learning in the District of Colum- 
bia earned more than $132,000, 
under the NYA Student Aid pro- 
gram, to help pay for their edu- 
cation. 

This year these schools will be 

Students benefiting by student 
aid program of NYA at work 
in the laboratory of a Wash- 
ington college 



given the same quotas, which are 
based on the registration at each 
school and the need of each com- 
munity. Qualified students, be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 25, will 
be selected, upon application to 
the head of the school which they 
wish to attend, on the basis of 
relative need and ability. Both 
public and private schools may 
participate in the program, but 
they must be non-profit-making in 
character and properly qualified 
according to local standards. 

This financial assistance to stu- 
dents is not a "dole" in any sense 
of the word, nor is it a "scholar- 
ship" designed to cover the entire 
tuition. It is just a fair wage paid 
for productive employment to as- 
sist students willing to work for 
their education. 

To spread these benefits to the 
greatest possible number, the 
maximum monthly earnings for 
high school students was set at 
$6, that for college students at $20, 
and that for graduates at $40, 
with the average for the latter 
two classes $15, and $30, respec- 
tively. The hourly rate of pay is 



determined by officials of each in- 
stitution, according to the skill of 
the individual and the standards 
of the community. 

The work the student is re- 
quired to do varies with institu- 
tions and local needs. As far as 
possible, projects are planned on 
the intellectual level of those em- 
ployed and arranged so as to 
serve the best interest of all con- 
cerned. 

High school students receive 
valuable experience and addi- 
tional education while assisting 
clerks, librarians and teachers. 
College students also aid social 
agencies and departmental ac- 
tivities, while graduates continue 
more specialized research, all un- 
der proper supervision. 

American youth does not want 
a "dole," it merely wants a chance 
to obtain education and employ- 
ment. NYA is providing both 
under the Student Aid program. 
So long as our youth is given the 
opportunity, it will surely find the 
solution to its own problems in 
the traditional American way. 
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POLICE DEPT. 



Director of Traffic, District of 
Columbia 

IN THE last 15 years more 
than 388,900 persons have 
been killed in this country in 
traffic accidents! This figure ex- 
ceeds by some 43,000 the number 
of Americans killed in all wars 
since 1776! 

There is, therefore, little need 
today to point out the necessity 
for systematic study and count ol 
vehicular traffic both in urban and 
rural districts. Every motorist 
who has had an accident is in- 
clined to say, "There ought to be 
a light," or, "Why wasn't that 
curve marked?" and to later call 
or write his traffic department 
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Traffic Problem 

Relief Funds Improve Roads 




asking for the necessary correc- 
tions. 

It is obvious that to be efficient 
the system of traffic control must 
be based on something more ac- 
curate and definite than these vol- 
unteered suggestions. 

When 37,000 persons were 
killed throughout the country last 
year as a result of traffic mishaps, 
State, county and city traffic de- 
partments redoubled their efforts 
to construct better highways and 
more signals and road markings. 

But until the Federal Govern- 
ment stepped in to check this un- 
warranted bloodshed, many traffic 
departments found that they could 
not by themselves make the nec- 
essary corrections. 

In addition to the regular Fed- 
eral aid highway appropriation of 
$243,750,000 during 1935-36, more 
than a billion dollars of relief 
funds have been earmarked since 
1933 for road projects. 

On December 13, 1935, under a 
WPA grant of $105,564.00, work 



Automobile ownership is 
higher in Washington than any- 
where else in the United States, 
resulting in traffic congestion 
such as this, which the WPA 
traffic survey is helping 
alleviate 





W. A. Van Duzer 

was begun on a systematic survey 
of all important intersections in 
the District of Columbia to deter- 
mine those which required traffic 
signals or some other type of con- 
trol. 

It is apparent to the most 
casual observer that in the "small" 
hours of morning traffic is so light 
that signals are unnecessary at 
most locations. There was, how- 
ever, no definite data to indicate 
exactly when the signals should be 
turned on and off. The period of 
"darkness" for all intersections 
was, therefore, arbitrarily set 
from 12 midnight to 7 a. m. As a 
result many accidents occurred 
during this period at intersections 
where the traffic was still heavy 
enough to require signals after 
midnight. 

A scientific and detailed study 
of lights is particularly important 
at circles where many streets 
meet. Dupont Circle, in Wash- 
ington, D. C, is an excellent illus- 
tration. Ten streets empty their 
flow of vehicles and pedestrians 
into this hub. There is a mini- 
mum of congestion, however, for 
the lights have been synchronized 
to regulate the stream of both 
foot and vehicular traffic. 
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Enlists WPA Aid 

District Congestion Surveyed 
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Through the use of WPA work- 
ers, counts have been made at all 
intersections. The signals are 
now being timed to operate in ac- 
cordance with this data and a 
large reduction in serious acci- 
dents is anticipated as a result. 

It must be remembered that 
after midnight drivers feel that 
they have the streets to them- 
selves and tend to drive more 
rapidly. Consequently the acci- 
dents which occur during these 
hours result in more fatalities 
than similar daytime mishaps. It 
is readily seen, then, that a reduc- 
tion of accidents at these inter- 
sections will have benefits out of 
direct proportion to the reduction 
in the number of accidents. 

As has already been mentioned, 
lights are by no means always the 
best method of controlling or cor- 
recting a "potential accident" lo- 
cation. 

WPA workers are being trained 
rapidly to study each location and 
determine whether the physical 
features of the area are conduc- 
tive to accidents and whether such 
features can be corrected. 

Contrary to the belief of many, 
accidents don't just happen. In 
almost every instance there is a 
cause which might have been 
avoided. True, it is often care- 
lessness on the part of the driver, 
but in many cases it is because of 
inadequate lights, road signs, etc. 
Many times jagged highway 
copings are the cause of tragic 
crashes. 

Road construction in cities, 
counties and States is eliminating 
dangerous curves, treacherous 
crossroads and uneven surfacing. 
Much of this work has already 
been done. The Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads' reports tell an encour- 
aging story. 

On June 30, 1936, the Bureau 
reported that of the $594,000,000 
earmarked for the public works 
road program, 33,982 miles of 
highways have been completed at 



a cost of $540,601,800. An addi- 
tional 1,151 miles are under con- 
struction with an allotment of 
$38,975,000, while another 168 
miles have been approved with an 
allotment of $4,631,000. There re- 
mains a balance of $9,791,000 
available for new projects. 

With new WPA funds, the Bu- 
reau's figures show, 1,958 miles of 
roads were completed at a cost of 
$15,246,000, at the end of the last 
fiscal year. 

Of great importance is the work 
of eliminating grade crossings. 
Many a rendezvous with death 
has occurred at these sites. Here 
entire families have been wiped 
out. On June 30, 1936, the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads announced 
the expenditure of $3,219,600 for 
the construction of 66 under- 
passes and overpasses and the re- 
construction of 10 others. One 
hundred ninety-six million dollars 
have been allocated for this pur- 
pose. 

There are now under construc- 
tion 1,122 grade crossings with 
an allotment of $90,465,000 and 
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approved for construction, 805 
crossings with an allotment of 
$40,217,000. 

Other agencies, particularly in 
the cities, have cooperated to re- 
duce traffic tragedies. The Amer- 
ican Automobile Association a 
few years ago organized the 
school boy patrol, which has 
proved most successful. 

The efficiency of these young- 
sters is indicated by the decrease 
of traffic deaths among children 
of grammar school age, despite a 
rise in the adult death rate and a 
great increase in motor vehicle 
registration. 

Material benefits to the com- 
munity in improved traffic con- 
trol and a substantial reduction in 
the accident rate and the serious- 
ness of accidents may be reason- 
ably expected from cooperation 
of the WPA in the solution of 
traffic problems. 




America's Double-edged 




Federal forest ranger plotting the location 
of a forest fire from telephoned observa- 
tions made by a CCC worker 



CCC Youths Rescue Forests 
and Benefit From Task 



WORK of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps has 
pushed conservation prog- 
ress forward by years, with nearly 
a billion trees planted, thousands 
of acres covered in rodent control 
operations and a widespread cam- 
paign launched to eradicate tree- 
destroying insects. 

The CCC idea was expressed 
as early as 1932 by President 
Roosevelt when he declared in 
Chicago: 

"We know that means of relief, 
both for the unemployed and for 
agriculture, will come from a 
wide plan for the converting of 
many million acres of marginal 
and unused land into timber land 
through reforestation. In doing 
so, employment can be given to a 
million men . . ." 

Seventeen days after he was 
inaugurated, President Roosevelt 
asked Congress to enact neces- 
sary legislation. His message 
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pointed out how widespread dis- 
tress, occasioned by unemploy- 
ment, might be alleviated while 
achieving the end of constructive 
conservation work on vast Fed- 
eral, State, private and other prop- 
erties. 

Voted by Congress to function 
for four years, the CCC was put 
under direction of Robert Fech- 
ner, who set up five agencies 
within the Department of Labor, 
Veterans' Administration, the De- 
partment of War; Department of 
Agriculture, and the Department 
of the Interior, to carry out the 
extensive program. 

Briefly, the functions of each 
are: The Department of Labor 
selects all enrollees between the 
ages of 17 and 28; the Veterans' 
Administration selects war vet- 
erans; Department of War con- 
cerns itself with acceptance of the 
unemployed men selected, their 
assignment and transportation ; 



the Department of Agriculture 
supervises work in national for- 
ests and cooperates with States in 
State and privately owned for- 
ests; the Department of Interior 
has charge of the projects in 
national parks and national monu- 
ments and cooperates in develop- 
ment of State parks. 

The first camp was established 
in April, 1933, in the George 
Washington National Forest near 
Luray, Va. From this humble 
tented beginning the CCC has 
grown to astounding proportions. 
There now are 2,109 well-con- 
structed camps throughout the 
country. Cost of operation for 
the first three years was $1,235,- 
467,612.11, of which more than 
one-third has been consumed in 
wages. 

Enrollees receive a basic cash 
allowance of $30 per month, plus 
food, shelter, clothing, transporta- 
tion, medical care, etc. Nine per 
cent receive $36 per month in the 
capacity of assistant leaders, 
while six per cent are classified 
as leaders and receive $45 per 
month. 




Sword of Conservation 



During the first two years of 
emergency conservation work the 
average strength was about 300,- 
000 enrollees. Subsequent to pas- 
sage of the Emergency Relief Ap- 
propriation act of April, 1935, the 
authorized strength was raised to 
600,000. This number, however, 
diminished under a policy of non- 
replacement until the present fig- 
ure of 350,000 was reached. 

About 75 per cent of the men in 
the GGG are under voting age. 
Eighteen per cent range between 
21 and 23 years, while slightly 
more than eight per cent are be- 
tween the ages of 24 and 28. 

The Civilian Conservation 
Corps is not a military organiza- 
tion. There are no drills nor 
manual of arms and only ten per 
cent of the camps are manned by 
war veterans. It is obvious that 
military maneuvers would make 
work in the forests something of 
secondary importance and the 
Corps, intended to conserve the 
natural wealth and beauty of the 
country, would thereby defeat its 
own purpose. 

Upward of 150 major types of 
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forest fire and preparing 
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work are carried on by the CCC. 
The groups, into which this work 
might be classified, are: Forest 
culture; forest protection; ero- 
sion control ; flood control ; trans- 
portation improvements ; struc- 
tural improvements; range de- 
velopment; wild life; landscape 
and recreation ; and other miscel- 
laneous activities. 

Particularly stressed by all 
CCC officials has been the health 
and safety of the individual en- 
rollee. The program includes the 
preparation of a carefully bal- 
anced food diet, vaccination and 
inoculation of enrollees against 
contagious diseases and constant 
emphasis on personal hygiene. 
Since the Corps was created more 
than 1,150,000 have been gradu- 
ated, improved in health, self- 
disciplined, alert and eager to suc- 
ceed in any kind of honest em- 
ployment. 

Taking care of the CCC's 
moral and religious requirements, 
300 Army reserve chaplains, as- 
sisted by a large number of 
clergymen of all denominations, 
have volunteered their services. 



Regular services are held in all 
camps and transportation to near- 
by churches is provided. 

Aside from the economic angle, 
perhaps the greatest benefit of the 
CCC is the education afforded 
the enrollees. Opportunities are 
presented to learn to excel both 
practically and theoretically in 
surveying, bridge and road build- 
ing, forestry, terracing, landscap- 
ing and auto mechanics. Approx- 
imately 40,000 enrollees have been 
taught to read and write. 

A most important job falls to 
the camp educational adviser, 
whose duties include general su- 
pervision of educational activ- 
ities; development of a program 
suited to the individual needs of 
the men ; advice and counsel with 
the enrollees on vocational de- 
velopment. 

It is noteworthy that 134,056 
men left the CCC during 1935 to 
accept outside employment. A 
large industrial organization in 
New York State announced a 
short time ago that it preferred to 
employ CCC men because of 
their practical training and will- 
ingness to work. 
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New Roads for the Farmer 



WPA Funds 
to High 



By 



and Workers Proving Boon 
ways of Rural America 



Director of Highways, District 
of Columbia 

THE Works Progress Ad- 
ministration is taking the 
American farmer out of 
the mud. 

During the entire history of 
road building in this country, no 
organized effort was made on a 
national scale to extend the bene- 
fits of improved highways to rural 
America until the Works Prog- 
ress Administration launched its 
stupendous road-street program 
last year. 

True, the money spent by the 
WPA on roads was, and still is, 
incidental to the primary objec- 
tive of providing employment. 
But this does not diminish the 
permanent advantages that are be- 
ing provided for motor vehicle 
users, and especially for farmers 



who for years have had to fight 
mud, ruts and dust in transport- 
ing their produce to markets. 

The fact that the work thus 
done serves the double benefit of 
creating jobs and adding thou- 
sands of miles of improved high- 
ways to the rural road system is 
one of the most commendable 
features of the entire work-relief 
program. 

What the WPA highway pro- 
gram means to motor vehicle 
traffic in rural America can be 
grasped more clearly if we first 
consider the status of the high- 
way system in relation to organ- 
ized improvement. There are ap- 
proximately 3,040,000 miles of 
rural roads in the United States, 
that is, roads outside of munici- 
palities. Of this total, approxi- 
mately 165,000 miles are hard-sur- 
faced, while around 900,000 miles 
have received some kind of im- 
provement, ranging from make- 
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shift draining and grading to va- 
rious types of low-cost surfacing. 
This leaves more than 2,000,000 
miles of roads that, prior to the 
beginning of the WPA highway 
program, never had received any 
improvement other than the hand- 
shovel, horse-scrape work of the 
type that dates from Colonial 
days. 

In this connection, I want to 
emphasize the splendid job that is 
being done on the Nation's pri- 
mary highway system through the 
joint efforts of the United States 
Bureau of Public Roads and the 
various State highway depart- 
ments, and by many counties on 
their secondary roads. Highway 
funds have been administered 
economically and efficiently, in 
most cases, and the thousands of 
mdes of excellent highways that 
connect cities and towns all over 
the country are a tribute to the 
Federal-State system under which 
these roads have been con- 
structed. 

However, the lack of funds 
with which to extend this im- 
provement program to farm-to- 
market roads simply left the 
farmer in the mud, or dust, de- 
pending upon the weather. It re- 
mained for the Works Progress 
Administration to "go back into 
the country" with an all-weather 
road program. 

It was mid-year 1935 when 
the WPA, seeking an effective 
method of providing employment 
for able-bodied, destitute men in 
rural America, instructed the 
State administrators to receive 
and submit applications for meri- 
torious road building projects. It 
was specified that these projects 
must be off the Federal-aid sys- 
tem, and off the various State 
highway systems. That call for 
rural road projects brought the 
dawn of a new era in American 
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road - building — organized im- 
provement of farm - to - market 
roads ! 

The immediate result was that 
applications were submitted for 
farm-to-market road projects to- 
taling more than a billion dollars. 
Keep in mind that the applica- 
tions were submitted by the re- 
sponsible heads of local govern- 
mental units, in most cases coun- 
ties, and that in practically all 
cases the sponsors were required 
to contribute a considerable por- 
tion of the cost. Also, the spon- 
sors were required to show that 
workers could and would be taken 
from relief rolls for all labor nec- 
essary to carry on the proposed 
work. 

Naturally, the WPA did not 
have funds to supply this huge 
demand for rural road work. But 
it did launch programs in all 
States. More than 130,000 miles 
of neglected farm-to-market roads 
are being improved already. 

As of last April 15, farm-to- 
market road projects calling for 
the expenditure of $124,000,000 by 
the WPA and $43,000,000 by the 
project sponsors, a total of $167,- 
000,000 had been selected for 
operations. Many of these proj- 
ects had been completed at that 
time, while others were still in 
progress. 

While farmers benefit directly 
from these improved roads in the 
operation of their own passenger 



cars and trucks, benefits likewise 
will be extended to rural letter 
carriers, school busses, and all 
other motor vehicles that serve 
rural communities. 

The WPA farm-to-market road 
program will reach only a frac- 
tion of the total rural road mile- 
age. But it is a start and its in- 
fluence will be permanent. Farm- 
ers in thousands of instances will 
learn for the first time what it is 
like to drive over all-weather 
roads. They will demand that the 
improvement program be con- 
tinued. 

In fact, the influence of what 
has been done during the last 
year is already apparent. The 
new Highway Act passed by the 
recent Congress authorized $25,- 
000,000 a year for two years for 
improvement of secondary and 
farm-to-market roads, these funds 
to be matched by the States and 
administered as a part of Federal- 
aid work. 

Meantime, work on streets in 
cities has not been neglected. On 
the contrary, in the District of 
Columbia alone, several miles of 
new highways, with light surfac- 
ing have been built. This work 
together with extensive grading, 



and roadside beautification proj- 
ects has given employment to as 
many as 2300 men. 

The value of these improve- 
ments cannot be gauged in dollars. 
The Nation has benefited im- 
measurably not only through un- 
employment relief, but through 
the benefits of the highway devel- 
opment. 



School Board Aided 

Unemployed men and women 
of the so-called "white collar" 
class who desire to train them- 
selves for general clerical work, 
are being given that opportunity, 
and at a living wage, through a 
Works Progress Administration 
project initiated under the aus- 
pices of the Board of Education. 
Some 200 WPA workers are as- 
sisting the overworked regular 
staff in such work as typing, oper- 
ating multigraphing machines, 
filing, indexing and associated 
office work. In addition to light- 
ening the load of an agency suf- 
fering from lack of personnel, 
these workers are receiving valu- 
able experience designed to equip 
them for positions in competitive 
industry. 
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Finding 16,000,000 Jobs 



U. S. Aids Idle 

In Their Hunt 

For Work 



SIXTEEN million jobs filled 
in three years! 

That's the astounding rec- 
ord of the United States Employ- 
ment Service, which began opera- 
tions July 1, 1933, under the Wag- 
ner-Peyser Act. 

Of these millions not one had 
to pay a cent for the service. The 
Government requires no $5 or 
$15 "kick-backs" from the newly 
employed's first pay check. 

Three million, five hundred 
thousand placements were made 
in private industries; 5,000,000 in 
public works projects and govern- 
ment service, and 7,000,000 in va- 
rious other work. 

President Roosevelt, pleased 
with the work accomplished, re- 
cently allotted $1,500,000 more to 
the Service that it might bring job 
classifications up to date for all 
at work on WPA rolls. 

Staff members of these employ- 
ment bureaus are not haphazardly 
selected. They are all actually 
"hand picked." To be an "inter- 
viewer" one must know the re- 
quirements of jobs and how to 
classify those seeking employ- 
ment. 

Of the thousands who apply to 
the various offices daily, many are 
not aware of their own qualifica- 
tions for jobs other than those 
they have actually filled. It is 
then the duty of the interviewer 
to analyze the capacities of the 
client and find the type of work 
for which he is most suited. 

The case of Frank Armitage 
aptly illustrates the keen percep- 
tion of the Government's inter- 
viewers. 

Frank was 50. He had mined 
coal most of his life. At a time 
when most men are thinking of 
retiring to home and the fireside, 
Armitage was trudging the pave- 
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ments looking for a new means of 
livelihood. 

At first Frank's interviewer de- 
spaired. What type of work, 
other than mining, could such a 
man do? 

Then Armitage signed his 
name. The interviewer noticed 
the flourish with which he wrote 
it This opened the way to a new 
line of questioning. Frank had 
omitted telling that early in life 
he had taken a course in account- 
ancy and that he had once served 
as secretary-treasurer for a large 
labor union. 

Today Frank has a clerical 




W. FRANK PERSONS 

Director, U. S. Employment 

Service 

position in which he is doing very 
well. 

And that is just one case in 
thousands. How many men and 
women in similar circumstances 
might be unemployed for months, 
even years, if it were not for the 
diligence and intelligence of these 
employment staff members? 

That the United States Employ- 
ment Service is moving steadily 
ahead and progress is being made 
on all fronts is indicated by the 
upward trend of placements dur- 
ing March, April, May, June and 



July of this year, which exceeded 
the figures for the same months 
of 1935. 

In March, 1935, total place' 
ments were 203,885 and for the 
same month this year 440,154 
placements were made, an in- 
crease of 231,269. 

In June of this year the total 
reached its peak when a total of 
470,682 placements were made. 

In these "service stations" to 
humanity new hopes have been 
born. Men and women, who have 
not known themselves what work 
they were best suited for, have 
finally found their proper niche. 

While the Government Em- 
ployment Service should not be 
regarded as a panacea for unem- 
ployment, it is the foundation 
upon which many programs for 
the alleviation of unemployment 
must rest. 

Through the statistical data 
which its officers are constantly 
compiling, it has become a useful 
source of information on the ex* 
tent of unemployment, and the 
types of individuals out of work. 
It has aided in the selection of 
men and women for the various 
Governmental work projects. It 
has facilitated the orderly and 
logical reemployment of workers 
in private industry. 

In a sentence, it has not simply 
found the job for the man but the 
man for the job. 



Schools Beautified 

The function of the District 
Repair Shop is to landscape and 
condition the school grounds of 
Washington, which in many cases 
are not on a par with the excel- 
lent school buildings the city 
boasts. For this purpose a total 
of $237,929 was allocated, and at 
the end of the last fiscal year 
$235,579 had been spent on proj- 
ects at more than a score of 
schools. The work consisted of 
grading, filling, removing soil, re- 
pairing equipment, landscaping, 
terracing, etc. 
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Crusade Against Tuberculosis 
Now Is Carried to Its Source 



ON a beautiful site on Bald 
Eagle Hill overlooking the 
Potomac River at Blue 
Plains, D. C, the construction of 
a permanent preventorium for 
Washington's curable child vic- 
tims of tuberculosis is now 
progressing toward completion, 
financed with the allocation of 
$79,000 by the Works Progress 
Administration. 

This highly important project 
for saving the lives of children 
was approved by President 
Roosevelt last December and will 
be operated by the District of Co- 
lumbia Tuberculosis Association. 
The new institution will be ready 
for service during the coming 
year. 

Mrs. Ernest R. Grant, man- 
aging director of the Tuberculosis 
Association, is keenly interested 
in taking full advantage of the 
cooperation of WPA which will 
enable her organization to give 
care to 125 children. 

"We are now hopeful," said 
Mrs. Grant, "that this new camp 
will enable our association to ar- 
range for a permanent year-round 
preventorium for those children 
who have the misfortune to live 
in homes where open or active 
cases of tuberculosis are known 
to exist. The lives of these little 
children can be saved and with 
the larger equipment we can ex- 
pect to reach a far higher per- 
centage of those needing care if 
we can operate continuously. To 
do that we shall need the gen- 
erous cooperation of the public." 

Mrs. Grant has long been iden- 
tified with the fight against tuber- 
culosis. Formerly she was direc- 
tor of the Children's Health Cru- 
sade in the public schools of 
Washington and later was direc- 
tor of the Child Health Educa- 
tion Department of the Tuber- 
culosis Association. 

The decision to build and oper- 
ate the children's preventorium as 
a permanent and possibly year- 
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round service was the direct out- 
come of the good work done in 
past years by the Tuberculosis 
Association in its children's 
health camp at Thirteenth and 
Allison Streets, N. W. The camp 
occupied buildings of the health 
school plant with the permission 
of the Board of Education. WPA. 
labor was assigned to put the 
buildings in shape. 

In the group of buildings at 
Bald Eagle Hill the Association, 
with a staff of trained nurses and 
helpers under an experienced su- 
perintendent, will be able to care 
for many more children than in 
the past. The association must 
be depended on to equip the new 
preventorium and to finance the 
staff and operating cost of serv- 
ice, at least a portion of the funds 
for which may be allotted from 
the next annual sale of Christmas 
seals. 

This little girl is proudly dis' 
playing her improvement chart. 
She is one of the beneficiaries 
in the WPA war on tuber- 
culosis 




The demonstration made by the 
existing summer camp was one of 
the factors in the campaign of the 
Children's Sanatorium Commit- 
tee which induced Congress to 
appropriate $1,025,000 for erec- 
tion of the Children's Tubercu- 
losis Sanatorium at Glenn Dale, 
Md. Here, on a large tract of 
land designed for the develop- 
ment of a tuberculosis center, the 
adult hospital is now being con- 
structed. 

The present camp, though lim- 
ited to the accommodation of 50 
children, has from its inception as 
a day camp back in 1908, shown 
the value of proper care, fresh air, 
enforced rest and good food in 
saving the lives of children diag- 
nosed as in the early stages of 
tuberculosis through contact with 
active cases in their homes. 
Added benefits were achieved 
when the Association converted 
the camp into a day and night 
project. 

Each year the camp regime and 
care resulted in a certain number 
of the children being diagnosed as 
arrested cases and entitled to re- 
turn to public schools. At the same 
time nearly all of the campers 
showed decided gains in weight 
and general health, according to 
Dr. J. Winthrop Peabody, super- 
intendent of the Tuberculosis 
Hospital and medical supervisor 
of the camp. 

Parents were invited to weekly 
clinics or classes where the prog- 
ress of the campers was noted 
and remediable defects were cor- 
rected and explained by physi- 
cians. 

During the past season the camp 
cared for 54 children. When it 
closed the physician in charge an- 
nounced that careful X-ray exam- 
ination disclosed the complete 
recovery of seven of the charges. 
Seven others were found to be so 
nearly recovered that another 
month of similar care would have 
safeguarded their future. All but 




four of the little campers showed 
great improvement. 

WPA officials report the camp 
now between 30 and 40 per cent 
complete and say it will be ready 
for occupancy when the next sea- 
son starts early next summer. 
Work will be continued through- 
out the winter months by the 
more than 50 laborers and me- 
chanics who thus far have put up 
three dormitories for the children. 

Ground already has been 
broken for the administration 
building, which, with the mess 
hall and infirmary, will complete 
the construction program for the 
camp. The three dormitories are 
now receiving finishing touches. 
One will house white boys, an- 
other white girls and the third 
colored boys and colored girls. 
The mess hall will have a mod- 
ernized kitchen. The adminis- 
tration building will provide quar- 
ters for the staff. 

Provision has been made in 
building the dormitories to pro- 
vide porch space for the children 
to enjoy sun baths daily. The 
dormitories, 130 feet by 21, will 
provide ample space for segregat- 
ing the children into semi-private 
wards by means of screens re- 
movable at any time. 

Recreational facilities will be 
provided for the child patients in 
the mess hall. Games and ath- 
letics will be provided during cer- 
tain periods of the day under the 
supervision of the nursing staff. 

The camp when completed will 
be modern in every respect with 
the latest in kitchen equipment, 



bathing facilities, sun porches and 
other conveniences. Plans call 
for screening the porch of the cen- 
tral dormitory. 

WPA engineers have installed 
a sewage disposal plant and are 
installing running water in all 
buildings. 

Finishing touches include con- 
struction of a roadway for the 
convenience of visitors, and the 
grading, seeding and general im- 
provement of the grounds. 

All of the children treated last 



summer showed some gain in 
weight, with one colored child 
gaining 14.7 pounds in two months 
and a white child gaining 12.5 
pounds during the same period. 
The weekly progress of the chil- 
dren was recorded on individual 
health charts so that all might see 
results and find encouragement to 
follow the directions of the nurses 
and physicians. Under this plan 
it was found that the morale and 
cooperation of the children was 
greatly improved. 



Need of Cultural Projects 



White Collar Class 
Is Given Work 

WHILE work relief as con- 
ceived by Works Progress 
Administration directors 
places emphasis on projects pro- 
ducing values of a tangible and 
permanent nature, consideration 
is given to the fact that artists, 
writers and musicians among the 
unemployed and needy should 
also be given opportunities for 
gainful employment. 

With this thought in mind the 
WPA initiated its Writers, Art 
and Music Projects. The need 
for such projects in the District 
of Columbia was almost imme- 
diately shown by the large num- 
ber of applicants qualified for the 
rolls. 

Approximately 40 writers — 
most of them newspapermen un- 
able to find employment — were 
assigned to the Writers Project, 



which dealt almost entirely with 
the preparation of a comprehen- 
sive guide-book of the District. 
This work has been completed 
and is now awaiting publication. 

The book contains about 400 
pages, seven maps and more than 
50 illustrations. 

The Arts Project in the Dis- 
trict was soon expanded to in- 
clude 15 divisions covering the 
instruction of underprivileged 
adults and juveniles at Commu- 
nity Centers and various institu- 
tions, the decoration of stage 
scenery to be used in school pro- 
ductions, making canvasses and 
wood panels for various chil- 
dren's homes and institutions 
and the preparation of exhibits at 
the Smithsonian Institution. 

WPA men and women as- 
signed to the Music Project hold 
classes for adults and juveniles 
under auspices of the Council of 
Social Agencies and coach estab- 
lished music groups. 
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A Good Record of Deeds 



District Given 

Modernized 

System 

REVISION of the entire land 
recording system of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia — a proj- 
ect that will save Washingtonians 
$750,000 annually— is being car- 
ried out at the office of the 
Recorder of Deeds by Works 
Progress Administration em- 
ployes whose security wage sal- 
aries total a mere drop in the 
bucket by comparison. 

In order to fully grasp the scope 
and importance of this undertak- 
ing it is necessary to review the 
workings of the index system that 
has been in effect since 1792. 
This system, known as the 
grantor-grantee plan, is divided 
into more than 500 letter combi- 
nations. From time to time these 
combinations have been changed, 
and as a result the system has be- 
come jumbled, antiquated and 
difficult to use. 

The present index was com- 
piled in longhand, in many cases 
almost impossible to read. Fre- 
quently the tracing of a title ne- 
cessitates the searching of a dozen 
or more clumsy, dilapidated vol- 
umes, with a delay of possibly a 
month. 

To correct this situation the 
Recorder secured approval of a 
WPA project providing for in- 
stallation of a lot and square sys- 
tem of indexing similar to that 
now being used in New York, 
Chicago, Cleveland and Balti- 
more. 

The entire District of Colum- 
bia has been platted into squares, 
and most of the squares sub- 
divided into lots. An index card 
may therefore be prepared for 
every lot to show the block 
number, lot number, date filed, 
number of instrument', grantor, 
grantee, liber, page and descrip- 



The new lot and square index 
file of the D. C. Recorder of 
Deeds' office and one of the 
WPA workers who created it 




tion of the property, if necessary. 

The advantage of such an index 
is obvious. By assembling in one 
place a reference to every trans- 
action pertaining to a particular 
lot or parcel, one may secure at a 
glance the record and the encum- 
brances against the property. 

It organizes, in proper sequence, 
every transaction affecting prop- 
erty in the District of Columbia, 
in a manner that can be under- 
stood by an average person, 
whereas, under the system now 
in use, the location of property 
and encumbrances often required 
the services of a trained title ex- 
aminer. 

Another advantage of the lot 
and square system is that it will 
consolidate all instruments in the 
name of the same person. 

One of the most important 
phases of the lot and square sys- 
tem is its saving to the public in 
money as well as time. 



The minimum cost of an ab- 
tract in the District is $30. There 
have been cases where the fee 
ran as high as $1,000. It is esti- 
mated that there are approxi- 
mately 150,000 lots here. 

To compute the value of the lot 
and square plan it is necessary 
only to compute the minimum 
cost of an abstract in terms of the 
total number of lots, at a cost of 
$30 per abstract, which would 
amount to $4,500,000. This is the 
estimated value of the system 
after the first year of its comple- 
tion. 

Installation of the system rep- 
resents an appalling task, entail- 
ing the preparation and filing of 
more than 8,000,000 cards. The 
work has been progressing for 
about four months, and while al- 
most a year will be required for 
its completion, it is expected to be 
in operation within five months. 
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**Equal Justice Under JLau>" 

ONE year ago this month the Supreme Court of the United States, 
austere guardian of the Constitution, moved into the first permanent 
home it had known in its 146 years of existence. 

It is fitting, therefore, that this impressive structure, symbolic of Justice, 
should appear on the cover of the current issue of Work. 

The story of the Supreme Court is a tale of changing scenes, an Odyssey 
knitted with steady growth of power. It is a story of great men and their 
interpretation of the flexible laws which have given the United States a firm 
grasp on the banner of freedom. 

Since Chief Justice John Jay called the first session of the Supreme 
Court in 1790, this highest tribunal was destined to wander. From its first 
meeting place in the Royal Exchange Building, New York City, it moved to 
Philadelphia, in the shadow of Independence Hall. Later the Justices estab- 
lished temporary quarters in Washington, meeting for a time in a tavern fre- 
quented by the Justices. 

Soon afterwards the Supreme Court was assigned a small room in the 
basement of the Capitol. Dark and crowded, the new quarters were soon 
the butt of ridicule. John Randolph sardonically called it the "Cave of 
Trophonius." When the Capitol was fired by the British in 1814 the "Little 
Brick Capitol," temporary home of Congress, was the scene of important 
judicial decisions. 

After the Senate moved into a new wing of the Capitol, the Supreme 
Court acquired the old Senate room in the basement, which had heard the 
eloquence of Calhoun, Webster and other famous Americans. 

As the years passed, the Supreme Court grew strong — strong not only in 
power but also in the esteem of the public. Its decisions became traditions 
in the rise of the Nation. Most famous of these was that of Chief Justice 
Marshall in the case of Marbury vs. Madison, which laid the foundation for 
the Supreme Court's future influence on the life and destiny of the United 
States. 

The new home of the Supreme Court is located on the site of the "Little 
Brick Capitol," next to the Library of Congress, rising majestically among 
an impressive group of government buildings, standing out in white splendor. 

Hellenic in design, the beautifully balanced marble structure carries the 
beholder of the present back over the path of 2,000 years to the glory of 
ancient Athens. Modern sculpturing and refinements of our age are blended 
with the art of the past. Beyond this symbol of Justice stretches the future of 
our Democracy; behind it lies the noblest traditions of our system of juris- 
prudence. 
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